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FOREWORD 


At this very moment, armed conflicts are occurring in many places in the 
world. We need to address this crisis as immediately and practically as we 
can. Mediation is a commonly used method to resolve conflict, under- 
stood as some type of dialogic support provided to the armed conflict 
parties through a neutral third actor. Among various approaches to media- 
tion is adaptive mediation, a new mechanism which means that such an 
actor facilitates the will of the parties themselves to the conflict to resolve 
it through negotiation, rather than external actors leading toward a prede- 
signed solution. This book, Adaptive Mediation and Conflict Resolution — 
Peace-making in Colombia, Mozambique, the Philippines, and Syria, 
explores the significance and challenges of adaptive mediation in armed 
conflicts based on the findings from the field. 

As the Cold War came to an end, the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations became actively involved in mediation operations 
to resolve conflicts that had previously been significantly affected by 
major powers. Mechanisms to implement mediation in the process of 
peacemaking and peacekeeping were put in place, and institutional 
mediation capabilities were developed with international cooperation. 
However, since the 2010s, there has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of protracted and recurrent conflicts. These conflicts not only 
are internationalized and subject to interventions by other countries but 
also tend to become more complex and uncertain with the emergence of 
nonstate actors such as nonstate armed groups. Ceasefires are either not 
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reached and conflicts are prolonged, or the agreed ceasefires are dis- 
solved again and again in a short period, resulting in relapsing conflicts. 
In conflicts that result in ineffective and incomplete ceasefires, United 
Nations peacekeeping operations, whose mission is to sustain the truce, 
have also stagnated. Additionally, some of those conflicts do not move 
toward democratic state-building, reflecting the recent global regression 
of democracy; in such conflicts, application of the nonimpunity principle 
has been impractical and even harmful. In other words, internationally 
initiated and standardized mediations do not always work in complex 
armed conflicts in modern times. 

In such cases of protracted and recurrent conflicts, where it is difficult 
to establish a sustainable ceasefire, it is extremely important to take a prag- 
matic approach according to the local context of the conflicts. One possi- 
ble reason why externally initiated mediation does not work is that the 
parties to the conflict may not want to resolve the conflict through media- 
tion, or they are not satisfied with the results of the mediation even if they 
accepted the process. The context of the conflicts is affected by such local 
actors, and thus their proactive involvement in the mediation becomes 
important. In other words, local ownership in peace negotiations is abso- 
lutely crucial. What the external actors can do is to support and facilitate 
the peace negotiations between the parties with neutral standpoints. I 
would say that adaptive mediation consists of local ownership and external 
facilitation, which sheds light on the new structure of the possible peace 
process. This book discusses the cases of mediation in protracted, recur- 
rent, and thus complex conflicts in Colombia, Mozambique, the 
Philippines, and Syria from an adaptive perspective. Each case study is a 
mixture of successful and unsuccessful mediation activities. In terms of 
achieving a sustainable peace agreement, the cases of Colombia, 
Mozambique, and the Philippines present thought-provoking elements of 
adaptive mediation through which various challenges arising from com- 
plex situations were overcome. Together with the case study of Syria, 
which argues that some useful insights can be extracted even from failed 
mediation, all cases definitely provide valuable lessons for mediators 
around the world. 

This book is a timely and significant contribution to understanding the 
complex dynamics of the mediation landscape by presenting both a theo- 
retical framework of adaptive mediation and practical means of conflict 
resolution that address the complexity and uncertainty faced by mediators 
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in contemporary armed conflicts. What this book consistently argues is 
that conflict resolution requires both the stable willingness of the parties 
to resolve the conflict and the proactive participation of a broad range of 
citizens in the country. Adaptive mediation is an approach in which a neu- 
tral third actor deeply understands the local context and supports the con- 
tested parties in reaching a peace agreement. I hope that this book will 
provide new perspectives in mediation to open a new conversation on the 
effective transition from violent conflict to sustaining peace. 


President, Japan International Cooperation Shinichi Kitaoka 
Agency, Tokyo, Japan 
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world continues to rise. Peace scholars, peacebuilders, policy makers and donors 

would do well to take heed.” 
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Resolution, USA 


“The reforms liberal peacebuilding badly needs have been rehearsed in thousands 
of books, articles, program evaluations and UN resolutions. But the findings and 
recommendations rarely go beyond platitudes of inclusion, local ownership, and 
flexibility. This volume presents an alternative that grapples seriously with what it 
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flict realities, redefine the role of the mediator, and address the demands of locally 

owned inclusive peace processes.” 
— Marko Lehti, Senior Research Fellow and Deputy Director of Tampere Peace 
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lution. Based on a deep understanding of complexity theory, this book offers an 
accessible and practical set of tools to analyze and resolve the most intractable wars 
of today and tomorrow. Adaptive mediation will change the way you understand 
how conflict evolves and will revolutionize the field of mediation. It will be required 

reading in all my courses, and should guide how we deal with future conflicts.” 
—Adam Day, Director of Programmes at United Nations University Centre for 
Policy Research, New York, USA 


“This is a laudable and timely effort to debate the merits of fundamental concepts 
of mediation today. The authors correctly identify and criticize cookie cutter 
approaches to mediation. In several country cases, the concept of adaptive media- 
tion is demonstrated to be workable and convincing. Whether it is applicable in a 
wider number of varying contexts, especially the more complex conflicts involving 

foreign armies, is however yet to be proven.” 
—Asif R. Khan, Chief of Mediation Support and Gender, Peace & Security, UN 
Department of Political and Peacebuilding Affairs 
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understand the importance of the ownership by the parties to the conflict of the 
peace and reconciliation process. Mediators’ delicate and yet key roles are dis- 
cussed. Respect for the local realities is paramount for a sustainable peace; but 
without sometimes facilitation to break the deadlock, the process would not 
advance. Adaptive mediation proposed here serves as an answer to help conflict 
resolution in the current complex context. When I look back on the Afghan con- 
flict, the importance of what the book argues as key elements becomes apparent. 
The lack of one party’s will to seek settlement through talks led to stalling of the 
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deep confusion after the Taliban’s return to power.” 
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CHAPTER 1 


Adaptive Mediation and Conflict Resolution 
in Contemporary and Future Armed 
Conflicts 


Cedric de Coning, Ako Muto, and Rui Saraiva 


Since the 1990s, mediation and conflict resolution processes have often 
been intimately related to liberal peacebuilding interventions, helping first 
to bring the fighting to an end with cease-fire agreements and then shap- 
ing the post-conflict phase through more comprehensive peace agree- 
ments. A characteristic feature of this period is that the content of the 
peace agreements typically reveals more about the liberal peace values of 
the mediators than they do about the values or context-specific interests of 
the parties to the conflict. Most of these peace agreements share at their 
core a similar logic and structure, deriving from a determined-designed 
model based on a liberal peace ideology and the so-called international 
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best practices, which tend to be linear, staged, normative, and individual- 
istic in orientation (Bagshaw and Porter 2013). The reality is that, for the 
most part, domestic actors did not have control over these mediation pro- 
cesses, and third-party mediation became associated with imposed conflict 
transformation and power mediation (Eriksson and Kostić 2013). It is 
thus not surprising that Collier and colleagues found that 50 percent of 
peace agreements reached relapsed into conflict within ten years (Collier 
et al. 2003). 

Since 2010, trends in violent armed conflicts have also been shifting 
significantly, which has had an impact on the ability of international, 
national, and local mediators to respond to related crises effectively. David 
Harland (2018) argues that geopolitical rivalry, the atomization of con- 
flict, and the internationalization of internal conflicts have reduced the 
space for mediation, pointing to a number of failures in Sri Lanka, Libya, 
Darfur, South Sudan, Yemen, and Syria as examples to support his argu- 
ment (see also Lehti 2020; Paffenholz 2021). 

One feature of the changing nature of armed conflict is that the drivers 
of violence tend not to be resolved by peace agreements, because these 
agreements often result in elite power-sharing arrangements aimed at end- 
ing the fighting rather than addressing the causes of the conflict. As a 
result of this focus on short-term conflict management rather than long- 
term conflict resolution, tensions frequently reemerge not long after 
mediation processes are completed. As a consequence, once a country or 
society is on a violent path, changing its trajectory toward peace becomes 
more difficult over time. 

Today, in many places, from Colombia to the Philippines and from 
Syria to Mozambique, armed conflicts often coexist with the rise of violent 
extremism, and this scenario is often coupled with additional human secu- 
rity threats, such as climate change, natural disasters, infectious diseases, 
and organized crime (OECD 2016; United Nations and World Bank 
2018). Therefore, despite the collective desire to achieve sustainable peace 
in fora such as the United Nations (UN), the effectiveness of mediation to 
bring an end to violent conflicts is challenged by many conflicts across 
the world. 

One exacerbating factor is that conflicts are more interconnected and 
complex than ever before. Local conflict dynamics such as marginalization 
and exclusion can be closely entangled with global jihadist ideologies, and 
local conflict resolution efforts may be disrupted by major power interven- 
tions that have little to do with addressing local conflict drivers. There is 
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thus a growing sense that the mainstream approach to mediation and 
peacemaking is unable to address the changing conflict landscape effec- 
tively, and there is an interest in exploring alternative approaches to peace- 
making that can enrich the peacemaking toolbox available to mediators 
around the world. 

With the recent transition to a more complex and multipolar interna- 
tional order, mediation has become less sought after and more challenging 
to implement in volatile and uncertain conflict-affected situations (Milián 
et al. 2019). The peace and security environment after 9/11 dramatically 
reduced the space for dialogue with especially extremist armed groups that 
show little interest in recognition of their cause or negotiating for control 
over existing governing structures. In addition, the rise and fragmentation 
of Non-State Armed Groups (NSAGs) resulted in more complex and 
unpredictable scenarios. On the one hand, traditional rebel groups are 
subject to several challenges deriving from increasingly complex environ- 
ments, making it difficult for them to decide whether they should engage 
in dialogue or continue fighting (Zartman and Alfredson 2019). On the 
other hand, the behavior of decentralized insurgencies, often labeled as 
violent extremism or terrorism, has limited the effectiveness of regional 
and international mediation. However, the challenges resulting from 
NSAGs behavior have also triggered the development of innovative medi- 
ation strategies, such as more adaptive and pragmatic negotiations and 
city-based dialogues involving civil society actors (Mcquinn and 
Courche 2020). 

Against this background, a fundamental research problem has been 
identifying the most effective strategy for mediators amid increasing com- 
plexity and uncertainty. In this context, this book introduces adaptive 
mediation as an alternative approach that enables mediators to go beyond 
liberal peace mediation or other determined-design models of mediation. 
Adaptive mediation is an approach to mediation that has its foundations in 
Complexity Theory, and that is specifically designed to cope with highly 
dynamic conflict situations characterized by uncertainty and a lack of pre- 
dictability. Adaptive mediation is also a facilitated mediation process 
whereby the content of agreements emerges from the parties to the con- 
flict themselves, informed by the context within which the conflict is situ- 
ated. The core principles and practices of adaptive mediation are presented 
in this book in conjunction with empirical evidence from four diverse case 
studies—Colombia, Mozambique, the Philippines, and Syria—in an 
attempt to generate recommendations for how mediators can apply 
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adaptive mediation approaches to resolve and transform contemporary 
and future armed conflicts. 

Mediation, conflict management, and conflict resolution are relatively 
new but expanding research areas of central importance in peace and con- 
flict studies. In the academic literature, mediation has been described as 
some form of interactive assistance to the conflict parties with the aim of 
solving a conflict. This assistance is, in general, offered by a third party 
who lacks the authority to impose an outcome (Kressel and Pruitt 1989). 
Mediation has also been central to peacebuilding. It can occur at any phase 
of conflict and intends to eliminate the causes and impact of armed vio- 
lence to prepare the ground for a more sustained dialogue. Although 
many have considered mediation as an isolated process that brings about a 
cease-fire or a political agreement, it may be considered instead as part of 
a more holistic peacebuilding approach and seen as a comprehensive and 
ongoing process that supplements other conflict management dimensions 
(Bercovitch and Kadayifci 2002). The qualities, skills, and methods of 
mediators are crucial to the effectiveness of mediation, as external media- 
tors need to respond to and consider the context of the conflict to be suc- 
cessful. Today, more complex models of third-party engagement—regional 
organizations, ad hoc coalitions of actors, and nongovernmental bodies— 
are increasingly involved in bringing legitimacy to international mediation 
processes (Crocker et al. 2018). 

Since 1945, the UN has been one of the key international organiza- 
tions advancing the practice and support of mediation processes. According 
to its charter, peacemaking is an “action to bring hostile parties to agree- 
ment, essentially through such peaceful means as those foreseen in Chapter 
VI of the Charter of the United Nations; Pacific Settlement of Disputes” 
(United Nations 1945). In the UN system, peacemaking emerges as a 
conflict resolution tool that intends to move a violent conflict into a non- 
violent dialogue. The objective of peacemaking in this context is to end 
violence between the contending parties through a variety of tools: nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and international law mecha- 
nisms (Otunnu and Doyle 1998). In addition, the UN views peacekeeping 
as a technique designed to preserve peace where fighting has been halted 
and assist in implementing agreements achieved by peacemakers. In the 
UN system, peacemaking and peacekeeping are also clearly interlinked 
with peacebuilding, which aims at reducing the risk of conflict by strength- 
ening capacities and addressing the core issues that affect the functioning 
of the society and the state. Considering the complexity of current armed 
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conflict trends, the current UN secretary-general, António Guterres, 
encouraged a new focus on mediation support and facilitation, which 
entails fostering inclusivity and local engagement, strengthening national 
capacities, increasing women’s participation in peace processes, promoting 
capacity-building, and professionalizing the field of mediation. The UN is 
now perceived as more effective in its role as an enabler, emphasizing the 
importance of greater investment in partnerships with regional and subre- 
gional organizations, such as the African Union, the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS), the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC), and the League of Arab States (United Nations 
Secretary General (UNSG) 2017). 

The providers of international mediation include not only interna- 
tional, regional, and subregional organizations but also states, nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGOs), and individuals. Since the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648), states have been the dominant actor in the interna- 
tional system and the most frequent provider of conflict mediation. More 
recently, the five permanent members of the UN Security Council account 
for most of the state-conducted mediation since 1945, but a number of 
other countries, such as Finland, Norway, Switzerland, and, more recently, 
Qatar, have also been recognized as countries that have a special focus on 
mediation. On the other hand, within the realm of mediation efforts led 
by faith-based actors, the International Red Cross, the Catholic Church, 
and smaller religious groups such as the Quakers and the Sant’Egidio 
Foundation for Peace and Dialogue, have been some of the most active 
providers. In addition, private individuals, such as the former South 
African president Nelson Mandela, former Finnish president Martti 
Ahtisaari, and the former UN secretary-general Kofi Annan, have also 
served as key mediators to armed conflicts around the world (Greig and 
Diehl 2012). However, the cross-border and highly fragmented nature of 
current armed conflicts propelled the need to go beyond dominant track- 
one mediation activities. 

As state actors felt reluctant to engage with nonofficial or nonrecog- 
nized actors, informal mediation activities conducted by private peace- 
makers became more common. NGOs such as the African Centre for the 
Constructive Resolution of Disputes (ACCORD), the Crisis Management 
Initiative (CMI)—Martti Ahtisaari Peace Foundation, and the Centre for 
Humanitarian Dialogue (HD) became some of the most prominent pri- 
vate peacemakers preparing and engaging in both formal and direct but 
informal mediation activities (Lehti 2019). Therefore, the last 20 years 
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have also observed relevant innovations in the field of mediation with the 
rise of informal peace diplomacy often implemented by these nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGOs). Private peacemakers coordinate their 
mediation activities with official actors and are now increasingly perceived 
as fundamental mediation actors in contemporary peace processes. The 
current transformation in peacemaking practices and actors reveals the 
emergence of alternative methods in the peace mediation field, which 
Marko Lehti (2020) highlights as a dialogic turn in peacemaking, con- 
trasting it with standard mediation methods and approaches. 

A new mediation environment with fragmented and cross-border 
NSAGs also raises concerns about the impact of a liberal-illiberal divide on 
the mediators’ agency. Mandate-givers are increasingly expecting media- 
tors to be more “inclusive” in their overall strategy. However, mediators 
are also under pressure to develop mediation processes that purposefully 
exclude some NSAGs designated as “terrorists,” thus adopting a form of 
illiberal “exclusivity” that prevents these proscribed groups from partici- 
pating in peace processes (Federer 2019). 

On the issue of inclusivity, women and youth remain disproportion- 
ately underrepresented. With increasing pressure from women’s groups 
and international actors, women have been gradually more included in 
mediation initiatives. The United Nations Security Council resolution 
1325 in the year 2000 brought women, peace, and security onto the UN 
agenda. It called for recognizing women as peacemakers, peacekeepers, 
and peacebuilders rather than only as victims of armed conflicts. Since the 
2000s, there have been concerted efforts to increase the participation of 
women in peace negotiations in a variety of ways, including via direct rep- 
resentation at the negotiating table, observer status, informal discussions, 
and public decision-making. However, research demonstrates that it is 
women’s actual influence on the peace negotiations, not only their formal 
involvement, that is positively connected with a higher possibility of 
achieving long-term peace (Paffenholz 2018). 

Youth involvement also became a vital component of local peacemak- 
ing activities. Many conflict-afflicted contexts have comparably young 
populations, giving youth a significant role in either sustaining the peace 
or fueling conflict in their respective sociopolitical environments. Youth 
can play a crucial role in the mitigation of ongoing armed conflicts and 
contribute significantly to the dissemination of mediation outcomes, par- 
ticularly through social media (Pospisil et al. 2020). 
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On the other hand, digital transformation is also increasingly influenc- 
ing the mediation context. Digital technologies are being used in a variety 
of ways. For example, some stakeholders may use social media to put pres- 
sure on the parties to the conflict. The mediator and the parties often use 
social media alongside low-tech forms of media like national and local 
radio stations to keep the public informed about the progress being made 
in the mediation process. Once an agreement has been reached, these dif- 
ferent forms of media can also be used to share information on the agree- 
ment and to encourage support for the cease-fire or peace agreements. 
Digitalization has increased the volume, scope, and speed with which 
information can be shared directly between, for example, parties and their 
supporters. This can be positive when it is encouraging and reenforcing a 
message of peace, but it can also be used to promote hatred, stir up emo- 
tions, and even encourage violence (Hirblinger 2020). Digital platforms 
have also been utilized for monitoring elections, documenting human 
rights abuses, and facilitating contact among people of various parties in 
conflict-affected societies. Information and communication technologies, 
both digital and web based, can be utilized to prevent and manage armed 
violence, helping both peacemakers and peacebuilders to foster more posi- 
tive outcomes (Duursma and Karlsrud 2021). 

Despite recent innovations in the field of mediation, conflict manage- 
ment, and conflict resolution, newly signed peace agreements remain 
under increasing strain and are marked by high rates of relapse into con- 
flict. Measuring the effectiveness of mediation is also becoming more dif- 
ficult. The ability to achieve an agreement to end violence has been a 
standard method; however, this metric alone fails to properly assess the 
impact of the agreement in relation to the context and complexity of the 
conflict. Because peace processes are nonlinear and expand into multiple 
dimensions, it is impossible to assess their impact as a single process 
(Baumann and Clayton 2017). 

Despite the changing nature of war and warring parties, the increasing 
internationalization and regionalization of conflicts, and the unprece- 
dented acceleration in the speed and spread of information and knowl- 
edge, standard methods used in mediation are still predominantly trapped 
in linear and determined-designed thinking (Paffenholz 2021). From 
directed-mediation to facilitation, the mediators and the parties to the 
conflict might use a variety of techniques. Using directed-mediation tech- 
niques, the mediator strives to influence the parties’ behavior both during 
and after the mediation. On the other hand, the mediator who acts as a 
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facilitator throughout the peace process is primarily concerned with acting 
as a moderator and developing trust between the parties. Facilitation can 
also provide facilities and resources, as well as safeguard against unwanted 
external disruption and interference. 


ADAPTIVE MEDIATION AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION AMID 
INCREASING UNCERTAINTY 


In the last decade, intrastate conflicts have become longer (protracted), 
more complex, and more frequent, not only in low-income but also in 
middle-income countries. As conflicts are by their nature complex and 
uncertain, contemporary conflict resolution is rendered even more com- 
plex by significant disruptions to and changes in the global order. Most 
recently, the COVID-19 pandemic further exacerbated the unpredictabil- 
ity and uncertainty within the international peace mediation environment 
and significantly disrupted the way regional and international mediation 
teams operate. The pandemic had a reduced impact on the underlying 
causes or dynamics of violent conflicts. Instead, it was able to ramp up cur- 
rent armed conflict trends and provided armed groups with more strategic 
options. The weakening of state structures and lack of media attention 
resulting from the health crisis allowed for more military actions with less 
opposition (Ide 2021). 

It is increasingly recognized that the standard methods used in media- 
tion are inadequate for coping with the levels of uncertainty and complex- 
ity that most mediators face today. In this book, we will introduce an 
alternative method—Adaptive Mediation—that is specifically designed to 
cope with uncertainty and complexity. This method will be analyzed 
within the context of four contemporary case studies—Colombia, 
Mozambique, the Philippines, and Syria—to test its assumptions and learn 
from and refine the approach to adaptive mediation based on the empirical 
experiences of mediation in these cases. 

Here, mediation is broadly understood as a third-party-facilitated 
peacemaking process that includes formal and informal talks, dialogues, 
and other confidence-building initiatives that lead up to formal negotia- 
tions, such as negotiations over humanitarian access, cease-fires, and com- 
prehensive peace agreements. The standard mediation method can be 
described as determined-designed thinking. It is based on the assumption 
that mediation experts have the agency to analyze a conflict, identify its 
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root causes, and design solutions for the conflict based on international 
best practices. These options can then be presented to the conflicting par- 
ties in a mediation setting. Mediation is then understood as a process 
through which the parties, based on the information and analysis pre- 
sented, will be led through a facilitated negotiation during which they 
should agree on one or more of the options presented to them. 

In practice, most of the limited solutions offered follow a standard 
range of options, informed by the so-called best practices from other peace 
mediation experiences. The determined-design theory of change is flawed 
because social systems are empirically complex, highly dynamic, nonlinear, 
and emergent. This uncertainty is an intrinsic quality of complex adaptive 
systems, not a result of imperfect knowledge or inadequate analysis, plan- 
ning, or implementation. This recognition has specific implications for the 
planning and implementation of mediation. 

The adaptive mediation approach provides us with a methodology for 
coping with this complexity and uncertainty. Firstly, it recognizes that an 
analysis of the conflict system has to be emergent from a collaborative 
engagement with the parties to the conflict. A conflict analysis should not 
be developed by experts and presented to the parties to the conflict. It is 
something that has to be developed as a collaborative process with the 
parties to the conflict. Arriving at a shared understanding of the conflict is 
the first building block of the adaptive mediation process and a prerequi- 
site for a self-sustainable mediated settlement. Secondly, based on such a 
shared understanding, the parties to the conflict should generate their 
own potential range of settlement options. 

Generating a range of options together builds confidence and broadens 
the scope of potential solutions beyond the narrow range that parties typi- 
cally enter a negotiation with. Generating future options can also be com- 
plemented with associated collaborative and inclusive processes such as 
national dialogues or other forms of popular consultation. Thirdly, adap- 
tive mediation approaches recognize that a mediation process is not lim- 
ited to one series of talks or agreements but is, in reality, a cumulative 
transition process that typically spans decades and includes negotiations 
and agreements on many aspects of the social contract that take place at 
different times and in different fora. It is thus important to think of media- 
tion as a process, not an event, and to think about any agreement reached 
as one building block in this larger process. It thus takes a whole-of- 
system, relational, and spatial approach that is open-ended, fluid, and flex- 
ible. Adaptive mediation is an approach that shifts the focus of mediation 
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away from its fixation on the mediator, the mediation table, and the settle- 
ment agreement, instead approaching mediation as a participatory, adap- 
tive, and iterative facilitation process that accompanies a society in its 
journey from conflict to sustainable peace. 

Adaptive mediation differs from the mainstream determined-design 
and directed-mediation model in that it is an approach that is specifically 
designed to cope with the uncertainty, unpredictability, and irreproduc- 
ibility inherent in the complex social change process. Adaptive mediation 
is a process that is aimed at empowering the parties participating in the 
mediation to generate solutions themselves. For a peace agreement to be 
self-sustainable, it has to emerge from both a collaborative process owned 
by the parties to the conflict and an inductive iterative adaptive engage- 
ment with the context. The role of the mediator is limited to facilitating 
the process. Adaptive mediation is especially concerned with enhancing 
the self-sustainability of peace agreements and, in this context, under- 
stands the role of the mediator as facilitating a process of emergent 
self-organization. 

When this approach is applied to conflict analyses, planning, monitor- 
ing, and evaluation, the ability of mediation processes to navigate uncer- 
tainty and adapt to changing dynamics will be enhanced. In order for 
more resilient and more self-sustainable agreements to emerge, adaptive 
mediation requires mediators to apply a light touch that encourages 
greater interdependence among the parties and discourages dependence 
upon the mediator. As a result, utilizing an adaptive mediation approach 
should result in generating peace agreements that are more locally 
grounded, self-sustainable, and resilient to withstand setbacks and shocks. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


This book explores mediation practices in four conflict-affected countries: 
Colombia, Mozambique, the Philippines, and Syria. Each case study will 
examine several mediation episodes and the complexities of sustaining 
peace in situations of protracted and recurring conflicts. In these four 
cases, the authors will question and identify some of the limitations of 
determined-designed mediation efforts, explore the extent to which adap- 
tive approaches to mediation have been implemented, and examine the 
effects of these initiatives. For that purpose, the authors have followed a 
common analytical framework and attempted to answer the research ques- 
tions mentioned in Table 1.1. 
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Table 1.1 Research questions 


Main research e How do mediators adapt to uncertainty and complexity in 


question contemporary armed conflicts? 
Case study research e What are the key characteristics of standard or alternative, and 
questions formal or informal, mediation practices in your case study? 


e How did mediators or parties to the conflict adapt or fail to adapt 
to uncertainty and complexity in your case study? 

e Which mediation good practices or lessons learned can you extract 
from your case study? 


By extracting empirical evidence from the structure and practice of 
mediation in various conflict-affected contexts, this study attempts to 
reveal the conditions under which different types of formal and informal 
mediation events occurred in four case studies with distinct features (see 
Table 1.2). 

Given the diversity of geopolitical and socioeconomic contexts, the evi- 
dence and lessons learned from each case study should help mediators 
dealing with similar contexts of uncertainty and complexity. The authors 
of each chapter analyzed each conflict-affected situation and respective 
mediation initiatives using process tracing, archival and database research, 
and field or remote semi-structured interviews. While the theoretical 
chapter presents an alternative pathway for effective mediation in the con- 
text of a more complex and newly emerging international order, four case 
studies have explored the contemporary challenges, opportunities, and 
limitations of mediation activities on the ground. 

In Chap. 2, Cedric de Coning introduces the adaptive mediation 
approach, explains its roots in the study of complex adaptive systems, and 
addresses the key principles and characteristics of adaptive mediation, 
informing contemporary peacemakers on how to plan, analyze, assess, and 
undertake adaptive mediation processes. The chapter examines the attri- 
butes of complex systems, namely systems dynamics, nonlinearity, and self- 
organization. In the process, it explores the relationship between 
complexity and adaptive mediation, introducing emergence, adaptation, 
and feedback in this context. The adaptive mediation approach highlights 
the role of the mediator as the facilitator of the mediation process and is 
especially concerned with enhancing the self-sustainability of peace 
agreements. 

The authors of the country case studies applied the insights of adaptive 
mediation to the variety of practices observed in four contexts, reflecting 
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Table 1.2 The case studies and respective distinguishing features 


Case studies 


Distinguishing features 


Colombia 
Latest peace 
agreement in 2016 


Mozambique 
Latest peace 
agreement in 2019 


The Philippines 
Latest peace 
agreement in 2014 


Syria 

At the time of 
writing, no peace 
agreement has been 
reached 


e High level of complexity and variety of nonstate actors in a long 
period of mediation with 12 processes occurring in parallel 
between 1991 and 2016. 

e Standard and adaptive meditation practices have coexisted and 
mediators focused on promoting institutional capacity building 
and communitarian bottom-up peacebuilding. 

e In the context of a small-scale conflict recurrence, initial 
ineffective domestic and international mediation attempts led to a 
more effective process-facilitation of direct dialogue and adaptive 
mediation. 

e In the last mediation stage, the small mediation team’s 
discretion and adaptiveness enabled positive outcomes in a 
nationally owned peace process. 

e Adaptive peace process featuring a multilayered mediation 
framework with insider mediators and development agencies 
playing a crucial role. 

e Peace gains were sustained by building trust among 
stakeholders through vertical and horizontal relations. 

e High-level international mediation was conditioned by 
structural factors but enabled various negotiation platforms. 

e A combination of standard and adaptive approaches enabled 
positive outcomes. Mediation efforts enabled humanitarian 
actions to save lives and paved the ground for the creation of a 


constitutional committee. The process became increasingly 
inclusive of civil society and women’s groups. 


on whether and how adaptive approaches have helped mediators cope 
with uncertainty and complexity, and the extent to which mediators and 
the parties to the conflicts in these case studies adapted (or not) to chang- 
ing dynamics on the ground. It is important to note that the case study 
authors retroactively applied the adaptive mediation lens to these cases. 
Adaptive mediation is a new concept, and none of the mediators in these 
cases have consciously applied the approach. They have instead analyzed 
these four cases to see if there were elements of an adaptive mediation 
approach in the mediation styles applied in them, and what it is we can 
learn from those approaches and the results they have achieved. 

In Chap. 3, Lina Penagos reflects on Colombia’s mediation experiences 
during the last three decades, encompassing 12 peace processes between 
the Colombian government and various Non-State Armed Groups. From 
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the negotiation with the Popular Liberation Army in 1991 to the peace 
agreement with the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC-EP) 
in 2016, mediation initiatives in Colombia combined standard and adap- 
tive approaches. Despite the variety of violent nonstate actors involved 
in lengthy and overlapping peace negotiations, in retrospect, Colombian 
mediation experiences show evidence of the flexibility and adaptiveness of 
domestic mediators often supported by the national government and 
external partners. The author focused on mediation initiatives that enabled 
institutional capacity building and effective disarmament, demobilization, 
and reintegration outcomes. 

In Chap. 4, Rui Saraiva examines the adaptive nature of the new media- 
tion process in Mozambique’s recent small-scale armed conflict recurrence 
(2013-2019). This chapter extracts the key factors and strategies that 
enabled the signature of the Maputo Accord for Peace and Reconciliation 
on August 6, 2019. It argues that adaptive mediation and a nationally 
owned direct dialogue were essential to address the complexity of the con- 
flict situation and the impact of unexpected events such as the sudden 
death of the Mozambican National Resistance (RENAMO) leader Afonso 
Dhlakama in 2018. The effectiveness of the later stage of the mediation 
process resulted from the discreet and adaptive strategies used by a small 
mediation team led by the Swiss Ambassador, Mirko Manzoni. Adaptive 
mediation in Mozambique accentuated the agency, interdependence, and 
direct dialogue between both parties, making it possible for peacemaking 
to emerge from within. 

In Chap. 5, Miyoko Taniguchi explores the adaptation from outsider to 
insider mediation as a nonlinear process in response to the complexity of 
the protracted conflict and armed violence in Mindanao, the Philippines. 
For more than 50 years, continuous efforts by international and national 
mediators have been able to sustain peace in the region. This chapter 
identifies four factors that have led to the creation of a new autonomous 
region through a multilayered mediation framework that has broadened 
the definition of mediation from transitional (international-external- 
predetermined) to innovative (local-insider-adaptive). The author con- 
cludes that the adaptation from outsider to insider mediation, especially 
under the Duterte administration, fostered trust-building among the 
involved parties and increased the domestic ownership of the peace 
process. 

In Chap. 6, Ako Muto examines standard and adaptive mediation 
approaches, efforts, and initiatives in the context of the Syrian armed 
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conflict. The author assesses the impact of domestic and external con- 
straints in the mediation process and reveals how the mediators attempted, 
to varying degrees, to “adapt” to contextual complexities in unique ways. 
The Syrian mediation context struggled with the extensive fragmentation 
of NSAGs, and progress in the negotiations has been dependent on the 
consent of major conflict parties and respective external allies. This chapter 
demonstrates how standard and adaptive mediation approaches have coex- 
isted and mitigated the impact of the conflict despite the fact that a peace 
agreement has not yet been reached. It underlines that adaptive approaches 
contributed to saving lives and finding inclusive ways for more Syrian civil 
society actors to participate in the ongoing peace process. 


CONCLUSION 


Many peace agreements today are signed or pursued amid volatile political 
instability and uncertainty. War and other forms of armed violence reoccur 
more often, as renewed tensions at the ground level frequently erupt not 
long after the signature of new peace accords, and while the underlying 
root causes of conflict remain to be adequately addressed by peacebuilding 
actions. The rise of violent extremism coexisting with traditional armed 
conflicts, the fragmentation and changing behavior of armed groups, the 
cross-border nature, and the increasing internationalization and regional- 
ization of armed conflicts have all contributed to the ineffectiveness of 
dominant mediation strategies. Mediators often struggle with increasing 
uncertainty and unpredictability and more complex peace architectures 
than ever before. Previous determined-designed methods applied to inter- 
state wars have been subsequently adjusted to increasingly complex intra- 
state conflicts and are now insufficient to respond to contemporary 
challenges. 

Determined-designed mediation approaches are based on static and 
linear conflict analysis and planning. They lead mediators to seek cause- 
and-effect interactions, prompting surprise when unwanted results 
emerge. In addition, mediators following determined-designed approaches 
will undervalue the uniqueness of local contexts, while applying models 
that were used elsewhere but that might not work in a different context. 
Peace mediation has largely remained state-centric and continued to rely 
on determined-designed approaches. However, in the last decade, there 
has also been an increase in the number of peace mediation actors, includ- 
ing official actors such as small states and international organizations, and 
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private actors such as nongovernmental organizations, both attempting to 
implement alternative and innovative approaches. 

In line with the current transformation of peacemaking practices and 
with the dialogic turn, adaptive mediation rests on the basis of two main 
pillars: self-organization and resilience. Mediators are encouraged to pro- 
mote the national and local ownership of the mediation process (self- 
organization) and help conflict-affected societies to gain the capacity to 
deal with future shocks and uncertainty (resilience). An adaptive approach 
sees external mediators as facilitators of a process that emerges from 
within, with monitoring and evaluation activities focused on the ability of 
mediators to adapt to uncertainty and complexity rather than to achieve 
predetermined objectives. In this context, this book reflects on the limita- 
tions of standard determined-designed mediation approaches and intro- 
duces adaptive mediation as an alternative. This approach questions the 
top-down determined-design nature of mainstream mediation and calls 
for an approach where the role of mediator is to be limited to process 
facilitation and where the sustainability of peace agreements is to be 
grounded in the agency and participation of the parties to the conflict 
reaching their own context-specific agreements. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Adaptive Mediation 


Cedric de Coning 


In this chapter, I will introduce the Adaptive Mediation approach, explain 
its roots in the study of complex adaptive systems, and address some of the 
key principles and characteristics of Adaptive Mediation that will inform 
how one plans for, analyzes, assesses, and undertakes Adaptive Mediation 
processes. 

Mediation can be defined as a “complex process of conflict manage- 
ment that purports to facilitate a voluntary agreement between conflict 
parties at different levels” (Bercovitch and Houston 1993, 297). In the 
context of this definition, peace mediation is typically understood as a 
process in which two or more parties to a conflict are assisted by a neutral 
third-party mediator to pursue a cease-fire or peace agreement (Bercovitch 
1991). It can also be used more broadly to describe neutral third-party 
support of national dialogue or other types of peace initiatives (Lehti 2019). 
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There are a few widely agreed-upon prerequisites for effective media- 
tion. The first is that the parties to the conflict must have arrived at a point 
where they have recognized the need to seek a negotiated solution and 
where they themselves choose to enter into a mediation process. This 
implies that they have reached what Zartman (2001) has termed a “mutu- 
ally hurting stalemate.” This is a point in the conflict where neither party 
can achieve victory over the other(s) through violence or other coercive 
means, and the positions they are in are untenable. 

It is thus a point in the conflict where each of the parties themselves 
come to the realization that their best option is to pursue a negotiated end 
to the conflict. In other words, when weighing all their options, they must 
come to the conclusion themselves that they are more likely to secure their 
interests through a negotiated outcome than through violent conflict or 
other means. In negotiation theory, this is also known as considering the 
Best Alternative to a Negotiated Settlement (BATNA), that is, if a party 
believes there is a better alternative than a negotiated settlement, they will 
pursue that option (Fisher et al. 2011). BATNA is also used to analyze the 
specific options and choices a party may have during a negotiation or a 
mediation process when faced with certain decision points, but the first 
decision is of course whether to negotiate or not. 

Zartman uses the mutually hurting stalemate analysis to assess the 
degree to which a conflict is ripe for resolution. If the parties have not 
reached this point, they are unlikely to opt for mediation. If they do 
engage in mediation, for instance under international pressure, then the 
process is unlikely to succeed. If they reach an agreement, it is unlikely to 
hold for long, if one or more of the parties believe they can achieve a bet- 
ter outcome for themselves through other means. This is not an idle con- 
cern. Collier and colleagues have found that approximately 50 percent of 
all peace agreements fail within ten years (Collier et al. 2003). Adaptive 
Mediation is an approach to mediation that is particularly concerned with 
enhancing the self-sustainability of the agreements reached, and laying the 
foundation for this self-sustainability through the mediation process itself. 

The second prerequisite is that the parties to the conflict must choose 
mediation—as opposed to, for example, direct negotiation or arbitration 
if that is an option—and agree on the choice of the mediator. This could 
be a choice for an institution, for example the African Union or the United 
Nations, but often it also includes the choice of a specific person, or at the 
very least the option to veto anyone the parties object too. This is because 
the parties must have confidence in the neutrality, impartiality, and 
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integrity of the mediator (Bercovitch and Houston 1993). In Adaptive 
Mediation, the mediator plays an important but limited facilitation role in 
the mediation process, and the approach has very specific guidance for 
how mediators should manage their role in the mediation process to avoid 
disrupting the emergent self-organization process necessary to generate 
self-sustainable peace agreements. 

Many conflicts don’t reach this point and are not ripe for mediation. In 
some cases, one party achieves victory over the others, or at least sufficient 
dominance to take over or remain in control of the state. Many others end 
up in a kind of no-peace-no-war situation where the conflict has reached 
an impasse, but where it is not formally acknowledged or settled. In these 
situations, the choice not to formally settle the conflict is a kind of tempo- 
rary settlement in itself (Pospisil 2019). Some degree of typically low-level 
violent conflict may continue, but for the time being the conflict is paused. 
At the same time, trying to resolve the conflict may be too risky for the 
parties as attempting resolution may reignite violence. Thus, leaving it 
unresolved may be their best option for the time being. Often this is 
because important elements of the particular conflict are linked to a rivalry 
between major or regional powers (Lehti 2020). This is why dozens of 
conflicts suddenly became ripe for resolution at the end of the Cold War. 
Sometimes peace agreements may also contain elements of preferred 
unsettlement, where parties agree to address at a later stage in the process 
those aspects that are too sensitive to address at the outset. It is thus 
important to assess each conflict to determine if it is ripe for mediation. If 
not, other techniques, including Adaptive Peace Operations (de Coning 
2020b) or Adaptive Peacebuilding (de Coning 2018) may be more 
suitable. 

In increasingly complex armed conflicts, mediators have been chal- 
lenged on several fronts and obliged to reassess the effectiveness of their 
methods (Paffenholz 2021). The 2016 Oslo Forum also addressed the 
question of whether mediation is still the most effective tool to solve the 
pressing conflicts of our time. The forum participants recognized that in 
recent years mediation has been ineffective; despite many attempts to initi- 
ate peace processes, violence continues to flare in Syria, Afghanistan, 
Yemen, and other locations (Dziatkowiec et al. 2016). Peace mediation 
has been criticized for remaining state-centric and for relying on rational- 
istic, interest-based, and materially driven approaches. However, in the 
last decade, there was also an increase in peace mediation actors among 
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official actors, such as small states and international organizations, and an 
increasing number of nongovernmental actors (Lehti 2019, 2-3). 

Mediation is thus widely understood as a delicate and complex under- 
taking that is more likely to fail then succeed. Although, as Andrew Mack 
(2012) pointed out, statistically even failed peace agreements save lives.’ 
The potential for success depends on many factors, most of which are 
outside the control of the mediator and, in some cases, even the parties to 
the conflict. There are many stakeholders involved. In addition to the par- 
ties directly involved, there are the people affected by the conflict, includ- 
ing specific groups that may be associated with some of the parties. Some 
of these are likely to be in the diaspora, from where they may exert influ- 
ence on the process. Many other actors inside and outside the country will 
have a stake in the outcome, and as a result may try to influence the pro- 
cess. This may include important private sector interests inside and outside 
the country, countries in the region, or rival regional or global powers. 
Some will try to disrupt the process or even derail the mediation itself. 

In an ideal model, the mediator understands the history and context of 
the conflict and takes into account the interests and perspectives of the 
various parties to the conflict as well as others who may have an interest in 
the outcome and may be trying to influence the process (Lehti 2019). The 
mediator also has to understand the complex psychological, group, and 
intergroup relational dynamics of the mediation process itself in order to 
assess the pace of the process and determine when to introduce new ele- 
ments, when to take a break, and so on (Deutsch and Coleman 2012). At 
the same time, the mediator is expected to facilitate a process of growing 
trust, first in the process and eventually in the emerging agreement and in 
each other (Paffenholz 2014). 

In reality, no mediator, no matter how extensive and professional their 
support team, can meaningfully comprehend and factor in all these com- 
plex dynamics. The Adaptive Mediation approach recognizes that this 
complexity, unpredictability, and uncertainty is an intrinsic quality of com- 
plex systems, not a result of imperfect knowledge, poor analysis, or inad- 
equate planning (Popolo 2011, 209). Adaptive Mediation is an approach 
that anticipates and accepts this complexity and employs a set of principles 
and practices that help mediators cope with uncertainty, setbacks, and 
shocks when attempting to facilitate such complex social change processes 
(de Coning and Gray 2018). Peter Coleman and colleagues defined 


1 See also Human Security Report 2012. 
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adaptive mediation as “the capacity to read important changes in the fun- 
damental dimensions of mediation situations and to respond to them with 
strategies and tactics that are more ‘fitting’ and thus more effective in 
those situations” (Coleman et al. 2017). 

Those who interpret adaptation to imply conflict management may feel 
that it does not go far enough, and that what is needed to truly bring an 
end to a conflict is a transformation of the system that generated the con- 
flict. In the field of conflict resolution, the dichotomy between “problem- 
solving” and “transformation” approaches has been a key debate (Kriesberg 
2007). Kriesberg (2007) underlined that one of the matters of dissensus 
among scholars and practitioners resides in the differentiation between 
“conflict” and “dispute” and their settlement, resolution, or transforma- 
tion. While a dispute is an easily negotiable matter and contains more ele- 
ments of compromise, a conflict is about deep-rooted problems. While 
“conflict resolution” implies solving these problems, “transformation” 
changes the relationships between the conflict parties, and “settlement” 
suppresses the conflict but does not address its deeper causes or relations. 
Bush and Folger (1994) characterized both evaluative and facilitative 
mediation as problem-solving approaches and introduced transformative 
mediation as an alternative. A transformative mediation approach focuses 
on the opportunity to transform the interaction between conflict parties, 
while mediators would only intervene when necessary to support empow- 
erment and recognition shifts. Transformative mediators will be more 
focused on the process of transformation rather than reaching an agree- 
ment (Bush and Folger 1994). 

In contrast to problem-solving styles, Kenneth Kressel underlined that 
relational styles “focus less on agreement making and more on open lines 
of communication and clarifying underlying feelings and perceptions” 
(Kressel 2014, 651). The relational style focuses on the self-organization 
and self-management of both parties, combined with improving their 
long-term relationship through humanistic values. Some examples of this 
new emerging paradigm are the transformational (Bush and Folger 1994), 
narrative (Winslade and Monk 2001), and victim-offender mediation 
approaches (Umbreit 2010). In addition to this debate, Kressel (2014) 
highlights that the mediator style is interdependent with the context 
where the conflict is occurring. Therefore, mediators are encouraged to be 
flexible and adaptive to the context. 

The last 20 years in particular have seen the rise of informal peace diplo- 
macy executed by nongovernmental organizations. They are frequently 
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viewed as supporting actors in peace processes, and their participation is 
widely acknowledged to be fundamental. In most cases, peace processes 
are carried out by independent nongovernmental institutions, for example 
the African Centre for the Construction Resolution of Disputes 
(ACCORD), the Finnish Crisis Management Initiative (CMI) and the 
Centre for Humanitarian Dialogue (HD) (Lehti 2019, 40). The current 
transformation in peacemaking practices and actors reveals the emergence 
of bottom-up methods in the peace mediation field, which has been high- 
lighted by Marko Lehti (2019, 6) as a dialogic turn in peacemaking, con- 
trasting it with the methods and approaches of classical mediation. 

Adaptive Mediation is transformative, relational, and dialogic, but it is 
important to understand that the term “adaptive” in this case does not 
refer to the degree or extent of the change in the conflict system, that is, 
conflict management, resolution, or transformation, but to the theory of 
change, that is, the way in which the change in the system is brought about. 

Two concepts that are important to understand when it comes to the 
theory of change of Adaptive Mediation are resilience and self-organization. 
Resilience refers to the capacity of social institutions “to absorb and adapt 
in order to sustain an acceptable level of function, structure and identity 
under stress” (Dahlberg 2015, 541). Self-organization refers to the ability 
of a complex system to organize, regulate, and maintain itself without a 
controlling agent. In complex social systems, the resilience to withstand 
shocks and challenges grows as social institutions develop increasingly 
complex forms of self-organization, which distributes and dilutes vulner- 
ability across a network of interdependent parts. 

In a mediation context, self-organization begins to emerge when the 
parties involved in the mediation cross the interdependence tipping point, 
that is, when they recognize that they can’t achieve their interests on their 
own and that they need each other’s cooperation. It is at this point that 
they start to collaboratively work toward mutually acceptable agreements. 
This is the most delicate part of the mediation process because the media- 
tor can use this moment to influence the agreement. Agreements reached 
through a self-organizing mediation process are, however, more resilient 
because the ownership and commitment are distributed among all the 
participants who co-created it. Adaptive Mediation challenges mediators 
to accentuate rather than constrain the agency and interdependence of the 
parties. Adaptive Mediation encourages a process whereby the content of 
agreements emerge from the interaction among the participants—as 
opposed to from inputs by the mediation team or from so-called 
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international best practice—and where the emergent dynamics of the 
mediation process creates the basis for the self-sustainability and resilience 
of the agreements reached (de Coning 2018). 

The negotiations that brought an end to the Apartheid era in South 
Africa are an example of self-organized mediation. The Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa’s (CODESA) multiparty talks (1992-1994) 
were managed by the parties themselves. The talks broke down on several 
occasions due to various setbacks, such as the Boipatong massacre in June 
1992 and the inability of the parties to find common ground on particu- 
larly challenging issues. However, the relationships and self-organizing 
networks that had developed among and around the parties were resilient 
enough to enable them to find creative ways to resume talks and ultimately 
reach an agreement (Sparks 1996). 

Adaptive Mediation is thus a specific approach to mediation designed 
to cope with complexity and uncertainty, which is especially concerned 
with enhancing the self-sustainability and resilience of peace agreements 
and sees the role of the mediator as limited to facilitating a process of 
emergent self-organization. Before we unpack these aspects in more detail, 
let’s first explore the theoretical foundation of Adaptive Mediation to 
understand how it is grounded in what we know about the behavior of 
complex social systems. 


COMPLEXITY 


We often hear it said that a particular conflict is complex, or that conflict 
resolution and mediation is a complex undertaking. What does it mean 
when we say a particular conflict, or the international response to it, is 
complex? What can we learn from applying the knowledge generated by 
the study of complexity to the peacemaking context? Could insights from 
the study of complex adaptive systems assist us in improving our under- 
standing of how to influence complex social systems, and can we use this 
knowledge to improve how we help societies resolve conflict? Beyond the 
common use of the term, there is a science of complexity or complex adap- 
tive systems that studies the behavior and characteristics of complex sys- 
tems. This science is also increasingly applied to the social world, and is 
gaining ground in economics, political science, international relations, and 
peace and conflict studies (de Coning 2020a), with insights about social 
behavior and relations that are highly relevant for conflict resolution and 
mediation (Hendrick 2009). 
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Mediation is about facilitating a process whereby parties that are in an 
adversarial relationship are seeking to find an agreement according to 
which they can peacefully coexist in a shared social system. Insights from 
complexity science that help us understand how to influence the behavior 
of complex social systems and how such systems evolve and respond to 
pressure should thus be valuable for those involved in trying to under- 
stand and manage mediation processes. 

Studying complexity can, for instance, help us understand where medi- 
ators can have the most impact when trying to influence complex social 
relationships. Donella Meadows (1999) found that when we try to influ- 
ence complex systems, we often devote most of our efforts to aspects that, 
counterintuitively, have only weak leverage. In the context of mediation, 
this could be time spent reaching agreements on things such as the com- 
position of committees, position assignments, deadlines for certain pro- 
cesses, and so on. These may be important and sensitive areas in a 
negotiation process, but they are weak leverage points for social change 
because on their own they do not change the system within which they 
function. In conflict resolution terminology, we can say they do not 
address the root causes or key drivers of the conflict. Meadows points out 
that high leverage points in complex systems—where relatively small shifts 
can have the most impact—are rules, structures, goals, and paradigms. 
These are also the aspects of any mediation process that will be the most 
sensitive but most important in terms of bringing about real change in the 
way a society is organized and future conflict is resolved. 

Studying complex systems has also taught us that change does not 
always occur gradually. Pressure for change accumulates, but often with- 
out much evidence during the build-up phase. And then suddenly, when a 
tipping point is reached, a system can change significantly in a short period 
of time (Coleman et al. 2006). This is a dynamic we often experience in 
mediation, where breakthroughs are typically not reached as a result of 
steady progress, but rather under pressures of deadlock or even potential 
breakdown. This is partly due to the importance of path dependency in 
system dynamics (Mitchell 2009). The choices available to individuals, 
even powerful leaders and political elites, are constrained by initial condi- 
tions and by the choices they and others have made earlier in the process. 
This helps explain why most important systemic changes occur during 
periods of turbulence when path dependency is disrupted. From a media- 
tion perspective, such transitions create opportunities to exert influence 
on higher-order leverage points. 
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As these examples show, social systems and social interactions—like 
mediation processes—are empirically complex (Byrne 1998). This means 
that they demonstrate the ability to adapt, and that they have emergent 
properties, including self-organizing behavior (Kaufmann 2013). As social 
systems are highly dynamic, nonlinear, and emergent, it is not possible to 
find general laws or rules that will help us predict with certainty how a 
particular society or community will behave or how a specific mediation 
process will develop (Cilliers 2002). 

Complexity explains that a complex system, for example a society, is a 
particular type of holistic system that has the ability to adapt, and that 
demonstrates emergent properties, including self-organizing behavior. 
Such systems emerge and are maintained as a result of the dynamic and 
nonlinear interactions of their elements, based on the information avail- 
able to them locally, as a result of their interaction with their environment, 
as well as from the modulated feedback they receive from the other ele- 
ments in the system (Cilliers 1998, 3). 

One way to highlight the unique characteristics of complex adaptive 
systems is to contrast them with complicated systems. A complicated sys- 
tem can potentially be fully understood and predicted, provided sufficient 
information is available. Designing, building, and launching a rocket into 
space is highly complicated, but once it is mastered, the same process can 
be repeated with a reasonable chance of success. In fact, the most fre- 
quently used rocket to send people and goods into space is the Russian 
Soyuz rocket, which has a core design that has been in use since 1967 
(European Space Agency 2019). In contrast, nonlinearity plays a critical 
role in the emergence and self-regulation of complex adaptive systems 
(Cilliers 1998, 3). Even if a particular process helped to generate a peace- 
ful outcome in one society, for example the CODESA process in South 
Africa mentioned earlier, it cannot be repeated in another context with any 
reasonable expectation that it will have the same outcome. In fact, it can’t 
even be repeated in South Africa with any expectation that it will have the 
same outcome. 

I will explain three of the core characteristics of complexity that have 
been mentioned several times by now, namely systems, nonlinearity, and 
self-organization, in more detail. In the process, I will also introduce a 
number of related concepts that form the basis of our understanding of 
complexity and its relationship with Adaptive Mediation, including emer- 
gence, adaptation, and feedback. 
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Systems 


A system can be defined in a very general sense as a collection of interact- 
ing elements that together produce, by virtue of their interactions, some 
form of system-wide behavior (Mitchell 2009). In other words, a system 
is a community of elements that, as a result of their interconnections, form 
a whole. In complex systems, the interaction is dynamic; that is to say, a 
complex system changes over time (Cilliers 1998). Complexity is inter- 
ested in how the elements interact and how this interaction fosters the 
development of new system capacities that did not exist within the indi- 
vidual elements. 

From a mediation perspective, we can say that the parties to the conflict 
can be viewed as elements in a system and that the mediation process is 
aimed at facilitating the emergence of a new system. At the start of the 
process, they represent separate systems that are in competition with each 
other; if successful, by the end they represent elements (subsystems) of a 
new system, where the parts have recognized their interdependence and 
found a formula for coexisting peacefully. This does not imply that they no 
longer compete with each other, or that they no longer have their own 
interests, but that they have arrived at an agreement on how to manage 
that competition, and the disputes that may arise as a result, peacefully in 
the future while coexisting within the same system. 

In complex systems, the whole has properties that cannot be found in 
the constituent elements or in the sum of their properties. In social sys- 
tems, for instance, the society as a whole develops and maintains norms 
and identities that serve the common needs of the community. In some 
ways, this results in suppressing some of the interests and needs of the 
individual and of special interest groups in the interest of the general well- 
being and survival of the society as a whole. Morin (2005, 11) points out 
that in social systems, not only is the whole more than its elements because 
new qualities or properties emerge due to the organization of the elements 
in the whole, but the whole can also be less than the sum of its parts 
because “a certain number of qualities and properties present in the parts 
can be inhibited by the organization as a whole.” This fits well with the 
mediation context where parties are expected to give up some of their 
demands in order to enter into a new relationship that will enable them to 
secure their most important interests. 

The concepts “social” and “society” conjure up images of systems made 
up of people who share a common sociocultural, national, or civic bond. 
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When studying people in the context of them being part of a society, as 
opposed to studying them as individuals, a different side of their being— 
including aspects related to their role in society as well as to the restric- 
tions that conforming to society places on them—is revealed. These are 
aspects of their being that could not be revealed by studying them in isola- 
tion from their place in a social system. By studying the society as a whole 
made up by the patterns of activity of the individuals and the various net- 
works and subsystems—such as family, clan, and tribe that develop out of 
these patterns —we reveal insights into the way individuals derive meaning 
from their roles in a community and how the interactions between these 
individual roles shape, sustain, and transform both the society as a whole 
and the individuals who make up that society. These are insights that could 
never be identified by studying only the individual. 

In moving from the individual to the community and society, we come 
across organization. Complex systems cannot do without hierarchy and 
structure, but in complex systems hierarchy is not hardwired or externally 
determined and controlled; the hierarchy of a complex system is emergent 
and self-organized and thus changes with the system as it adapts and 
evolves in response to its environment (Cilliers 2001). The vitality of the 
system depends on its ability to transform itself, including its structure and 
hierarchy. Hierarchy is a typical characteristic of complex adaptive systems, 
but it is important to note that the hierarchies themselves exhibit complex 
adaptive characteristics (Chapman 2002). A peace agreement is literally an 
agreement to change the political, economic, security, and other hierar- 
chies and structures of a society from the current and immediate past state 
that contributed to the conflict to a future state that the parties to the 
conflict believe will enable them to coexist more fairly and equally. 

The last aspect of a whole-of-systems approach that should be discussed 
is the role of boundaries and borders in complex systems. Complex sys- 
tems are open systems, which implies that interactions take place across 
their boundaries (Cilliers 2002). These interactions take place with other 
systems and the environment: for instance, there is a flow of information 
between the system and its environment through its boundaries. Systems 
consist of interrelated subsystems, and some boundaries can thus fall 
within larger systems or share borders with them (Chapman 2002). Not 
all subsystems are neighbors physically; some are virtually linked—in social 
systems, agents far away from each other may be interlinked, for example 
via social media, and collaborate, coordinate, or otherwise influence each 
other’s systems and in this way interpenetrate such systems. In the 
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mediation context, we can think of the system as the society experiencing 
conflict, and of the environment as the wider national, regional, and inter- 
national context within which that conflict plays out. Conflicts are typi- 
cally influenced and interlinked to various interests and developments in 
their wider environment, but the underlying causes of the conflict are typi- 
cally to be found in the structure and operation of the primary social sys- 
tem in which the parties are located and identify with. Conflicts generate 
displacement and refugees, and there are usually people living outside the 
territory with a great interest in—and sometimes influence over—what 
happens in the system. They are part of the system, although they are not 
at present physically located in the territorial space associated with the 
system, and they thus have to be factored in, both in the analysis of the 
conflict dynamics and in its potential resolution. We will return to the 
issue of boundaries and borders when we consider aspects related to delin- 
eating between internal or local and international actors in the broader 
mediation context. 

Complexity thus builds on and is grounded in systems thinking. 
However, it is concerned with a specific type of system, namely complex 
adaptive systems, and to gain more understanding of that differentiation 
we turn to another set of important properties of complexity, namely non- 
linearity and self-organization. 


Nonlinearity 


The previous section introduced a systems perspective, explaining that 
complexity is interested in the patterns of interconnections among the ele- 
ments and how this dynamic interaction generates properties beyond 
those that exist in its constituent parts. This section introduces the second 
characteristic of complexity, namely that in complex systems the causal 
patterns of these interactions are nonlinear, that is, the outputs are not 
proportional to the inputs (Hendrick 2009). Nonlinearity refers to behav- 
iors in which the relationships between variables in a system are dynamic 
and disproportionate (Kiel 1995). 

Jervis (1997) points out that we tend to intuitively expect linear rela- 
tionships. For example, if a little foreign aid slightly increases economic 
growth, it is expected that more aid should produce greater growth. 
However, complex systems often display behavior that cannot be under- 
stood by extrapolating from its units or their relations, and many of the 
results of actions are unintended. Thus, an important characteristic of 
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complex systems is that nonlinear variables may have a disproportionate 
impact at one end of its range (Byrne 1998). Nonlinearity thus refers to 
behaviors in which the relationships between variables in a system are 
dynamic and disproportionate (Kiel 1995). 

This leads us to the first characteristic of nonlinearity in complex sys- 
tems, that the outputs they generate are not proportionate to their input; 
that is, they are asymmetrical. In complex social systems, we often talk of 
indirect or unintended consequences. For instance, in preparation for a 
mediation one of the parties may organize a training course with the aim 
of improving their negotiation skills, but then it turns out that the most 
important benefit that the participants gained from the training was not 
necessarily the new skills, but the team-building, social networking, or 
opportunity to develop a common understanding of their interests and 
expected gains from the mediation process. 

The second aspect of nonlinearity is that nonlinear systems do not fol- 
low a predetermined, and thus predictable, cause-and-effect path. Nor can 
such a path, once traced in hindsight, be replicated to generate the same 
effect. This irreproducibility is one of the core characteristics of complex 
systems, implying that what has worked in one peace process cannot be 
replicated in another with any predetermined or predictable likelihood of 
success. 

A third aspect of nonlinearity is that it cannot be reduced to something 
simpler, like a set of laws or rules that can help us to predict and thus con- 
trol the behavior of the system. Cilliers (1998, 4) explains that “a large 
system of linear elements can usually be collapsed into an equivalent sys- 
tem that is much smaller.” Nonlinear data sequences and nonlinear system 
processes cannot be reduced to formulae or rules that can compress the 
amount of information necessary to manage them, or to make them oth- 
erwise predictable and controllable. This is why we are not going to find 
an algorithm for peace, the one formula that will help us predetermine the 
outcome of a mediation or that can predict what a perfect peace agree- 
ment should contain in a given context. 

As these three characteristics have demonstrated, our commonsense 
understanding of nonlinearity is often closely associated with the concepts 
of disorder, chaos, and randomness because we typically explain nonlinear- 
ity as the opposite of the linear, the logical, and the orderly. It is thus 
important to emphasize that, in the context of complexity, nonlinearity is 
not associated with disorder. In fact, nonlinearity is an essential ingredient 
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in the processes of emergence and self-organization that generate order in 
complex systems. 

Nonlinearity has been presented as the element that distinguishes a 
complex system from a linear, deterministic, or mechanical system. The 
latter is fully knowable, predictable and, therefore, controllable in princi- 
ple. It, therefore, is also unable to do anything that is not preprogrammed 
or designed. In contrast, nonlinearity in complex systems makes it possible 
for these systems to adapt and evolve, in other words to create something 
new that goes beyond what is preprogrammed within the parts that make 
up the system. Without nonlinearity, parties will not be able to change 
their positions, make compromises, or create new solutions. Nonlinearity 
is thus an essential part, in fact a precondition, for emergence, self- 
regulation, and adaption in complex systems (Cilliers 1998). 

One of the ways in which complex systems use constraints to maintain 
themselves within certain parameters is through the use of feedback mech- 
anisms. When certain thresholds are crossed, positive or negative feedback 
is used to correct the system back to within its parameters. While complex 
systems may thus theoretically be capable of a huge variety or range of 
actions, their behavior is typically constrained within a fairly limited range 
of options. Individuals may be theoretically free to choose any action, but 
in reality our behavior is constrained to within a fairly limited range of 
options by influences such as what would be regarded as legal, moral, and 
appropriate by an individual’s society, family, and friends. This is why our 
lives are relatively stable and broadly predictable, and why we have such an 
interest in peace and stability. However, while this may be true for most 
people most of the time, it is not true for all individuals all the time—some 
choose to act in their own interest despite social constraints—hence the 
inherent uncertainty of complex social systems. The difference between a 
system that is able to sustain peace and one that is vulnerable to lapses of 
violent conflict lies in the degree to which the society has a resilient net- 
work of social institutions that can prevent, manage, and resolve disputes 
and tensions peacefully, and can generate and maintain social norms 
against using violence to pursue political, social, and other interests. When 
an individual acts outside of these social norms or parameters, negative 
feedback is applied through a range of social sanctions that, in most cases, 
serve to direct the individual back to within the social norm. Similarly, a 
society will also use positive feedback to encourage and reward the kind of 
behavior it desires. In the mediation context, we also see positive and 
negative feedback being used by stakeholders to exert influence on the 
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parties to the conflict. Feedback is also used by the parties themselves dur- 
ing the mediation, for example positive feedback to signal to each other 
where agreement may be reached and negative feedback to indicate where 
their respective redlines lie. 

At this point, the first two complex-systems characteristics have been 
introduced, namely systems dynamics and nonlinearity. Let us turn now to 
the third characteristic: self-organization. 


Self-Organization 


Self-organization refers to the ability of a complex system to organize, 
regulate, and maintain itself without the need for an external or internal 
managing or controlling agent. A typical system that is designed to main- 
tain a certain state, for example the temperature in a refrigerator, has a 
controlling mechanism, for example a thermostat in the case of a refrigera- 
tor, that increases or decreases the intensity of the cooling mechanism. 
Many people think that a government performs the same function in a 
society, but actually any social system is a self-organizing system in that it 
continuously and spontaneously adapts in response to the cumulative 
effect of all the decisions made by the individuals and social institutions 
that make up the system. 

Individuals consider and act on the information available to them, and 
it is the cumulative and collective effect of their actions that determines 
the overall behavior of the system. Each individual and institution acts on 
their own, but these individual actions aggregate into swarm behavior— 
where the actions of some trigger behavior by others that result in large, 
swarm-like fluctuations in the system. This happens when a large number 
of individual agents respond similarly in what appears to be coordinated 
behavior. For instance, a few individuals or families may start fleeing when 
a rumor spreads that an attacking force may be approaching and then oth- 
ers join them and soon there is a large outflux that may appear coordi- 
nated or organized, but in fact it the cumulative effect of hundreds or 
thousands of individual and family decisions. 

This is why governments can’t control society; they can only influence 
our social system. They are part of the system, subject to the same influ- 
ences and constraints posed by internal dynamics and resources and the 
external environment. They are, nonetheless, an influential part of the 
system. Governments do have a powerful set of instruments at their dis- 
posal, but not enough to control society. They may use taxes or tax rebates, 
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certain types of spending and investments, interest rates, and regulation to 
influence and stimulate the economy, but this is not the same as control- 
ling it. Very often these incentives or sanctions don’t work, or don’t have 
the intended effects. Similarly, the government may use social policies to 
nudge the society toward, for example, a more healthy lifestyle. Ultimately, 
a government can use force, for example, to quell a riot or to put down a 
rebellion, but if they use too much force, or if the use of force and other 
measures are perceived to be unfair and unjust, people tend to overthrow 
the government. 

Democracy is a form of political self-organization. In democracies, we 
elect representatives that are given special roles—higher levels of influence 
in our social systems. However, their actions also only constitute another 
level of input into the self-organizing system. They are given the responsi- 
bility to make decision about the feedback that governments can employ 
to try to regulate the behavior of our social system, but they do not have 
control over how the system will respond to their inputs. If we look back 
at the last 50 or 100 years, we can see examples of governments that have 
been fairly successful at steering their societies into peaceful and prosper- 
ous times, but also examples of decisions that led to war and socioeco- 
nomic decline. We can also see examples of when governments tried to 
exercise absolute control, and in most cases this had disastrous conse- 
quences. From these experiments with different forms of government, one 
can conclude that societies that understand their governments are not, 
and should not be, in control of the political, social, and economic spheres 
of their society have been the most successful. They seem to grasp that if 
the optimal role of government is to help society develop and maintain a 
resilient network of social institutions, within and outside government, it 
needs to self-organize. 

Some regimes have been able to exert more control on their society 
than others, but none can absolutely or totally control their society. The 
most successful regimes—democratic or authoritarian—have achieved 
high levels of public or social trust where most people believe that sup- 
porting the state is in their best interest (Kleinfeld 2018). These regimes 
are not resilient only because of their ability to control some parts of the 
system via negative feedback, but because large parts of the system are 
choosing to support the state due to positive feedback dynamics, such as 
the value they see in stability, safety, economic growth, and so on. These 
regimes, of course, encourage those dynamics and will try to manipulate 
the overall behavior of the system, but social systems are self-organizing, 
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and no regime will ever be able to totally control the society they are 
part of. 

The organization of the social system as a whole thus comes about as a 
result of the interaction between the various agents that constitute the 
system and its environment (Cilliers 1998). There is no single agent or 
group of agents controlling the system, but there are many agents trying 
to influence the behavior of the system, and there are many more who 
simply respond to what they perceive to be the current state or future 
direction of the system based on the information available to them locally. 
As a result, the society spontaneously self-organizes through an emergent 
process that comes about as a result of the cumulative and collective inter- 
action of all the agents in the system. 

As discussed in the previous section, this process is nonlinear and 
dynamic and thus cannot be predicted or controlled. So many causal reac- 
tions happen simultaneously, and influence each other in nonlinear and 
thus asymmetrical relationships, that no one agent or group of agents 
working together—not even the most powerful regime—can gain suffi- 
cient understanding of these social dynamics to control the social system. 

Another important property of complexity in general, and self- 
organization in particular, that has been referred to several times before is 
known as emergence. Emergence is important because it explains how the 
elements in the system do not merely interact with each other in order to 
maintain themselves. In complex systems, the interactions of the elements 
generate new collective effects that would not have occurred if the differ- 
ent agents acted on their own. Nonlinearity plays a critical role in creating 
and sustaining order in complex systems, that is, in enabling order to 
emerge (Cilliers 1998). This change over time—the way in which a system 
adapts on the basis of its own internal processes as well as its interaction 
with its environment and the way in which it generates new structures, 
forms, and functions—is what is meant by emergence. All systems experi- 
ence entropy, the loss of energy in a system that, if unchecked, will result 
in the gradual collapse of the system. Mechanical systems need to be main- 
tained, but eventually their parts age to a point where they stop function- 
ing. Most biological systems are able to heal and renew themselves to 
some extent, but they also have an age limit. Social systems seem to be 
some of the most enduring systems because of their capacity to continu- 
ously adapt to, and co-evolve with, their environment as a result of the 
process of emergence. The French Revolution is a dramatic example of 
how a society reordered itself in response to its own increasing 
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dysfunction, and how out of seeming chaos and disorder, a totally new 
way of social organizing—the republic—emerged. A key characteristic of 
complex systems is thus that they emerge and maintain themselves spon- 
taneously (Cilliers 1998). 

Three of the core characteristics of complexity, namely a whole-of- 
systems approach, nonlinearity, and self-organization, have now been 
introduced, and key concepts such as feedback and emergence have also 
been discussed. The next sections focus on the implications of nonlinear- 
ity, self-organization, and emergence for mediation. 


IMPLICATIONS OF COMPLEXITY FOR MEDIATION 
AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


The standard or mainstream mediation and conflict resolution method 
that emerged after the Cold War can be described as determined-designed 
thinking. It is based on the assumption that experts have the agency to 
analyze a conflict, identify its root causes, and design solutions for the 
conflict based on international norms (liberal peace ideology) and best 
practices (lessons based on past successes and failures). Mediation and 
conflict resolution in this context is understood as a process through which 
the parties, based on the information, analysis, best practices, and options 
presented by experts, are led through a directed-mediation process that 
ends with the parties agreeing on a version of the solutions presented to 
them, modestly adapted to reflect local realities and the most important 
interests of the parties (Bercovitch et al. 1991). 

In practice, most of the limited solutions offered fall within a standard 
range of options, and, as a result, most peace agreements reached over this 
period share, at their core, a similar logic: a transitional power-sharing 
period during which state institutions are developed or restored according 
to liberal peace norms, including in some cases a constitutional review 
process, followed by democratic elections. The underlying theory of 
change is that democracy leads to good governance. Good governance 
leads to stability. And stability leads to peace and prosperity for all. 

Unfortunately, electoral politics can—without sufficiently developed 
formal and informal institutions to manage the resulting tensions, power 
rivalries, and greed—generate new waves of violent conflict. It also often 
creates political systems in which one set of elites, often linked to which- 
ever ethnic group happened to form the majority of the population, 
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capture and corrupt the state to serve their own interests. These 
determined-design and directed-mediation and conflict resolution pro- 
cesses, measured against the extent to which they led to a self-sustainable 
peace process, seem to have been successful in fewer than 50 percent of 
the cases, when measured over a ten-year period following the adoption of 
the peace agreement (Collier et al. 2003). 

In contrast, Adaptive Mediation recognizes that our ability to under- 
stand complex systems is inherently limited and time-bound. Complexity 
implies that the nonlinear and highly dynamic nature of complex systems 
places inherent limitations on our ability to know, predict, and control 
complex systems, including social systems. It also limits our ability to gen- 
erate knowledge that is transferable from one context to another 
(Ramalingam 2013). Complexity thus reminds us to be skeptical, in prin- 
ciple, of results and findings that claim to be universally applicable or 
transferable, regardless of the method used to obtain them, because all 
methods are limited when considering highly dynamic and nonlinear phe- 
nomena. Complex social systems are dynamic, nonlinear, and emergent. 
This means that both the causes and consequences of conflict are continu- 
ously evolving. An adaptive approach recognizes this dynamism and copes 
with this uncertainty by employing an iterative inductive process, or the- 
ory of change, that continuously generates new analyses, as well as regular 
reflection points where teams or organizations reflect and make judgments 
regarding the changes they have identified and their implications (Brusset 
et al. 2016). 


Conflict Analysis 


Recognizing that the mediator’s ability to understand and predict com- 
plex social systems is inherently limited has a number of implications for 
how we should approach and conduct conflict analysis. Firstly, a complex 
systems approach reminds the mediator to be mindful not just of the spe- 
cific aspect we may be focused on, but to consider it in the context of the 
wider system of which it is a part, including the context and environment 
within which that system operates. In other words, how we think of rec- 
onciliation in a specific peace process should not in the first instance be 
determined by how we usually do reconciliation, or how we have done it 
somewhere else with relative success, but by what the context and needs 
of the specific situation at hand are. These contextual and specific needs 
can’t be identified and analyzed by independent experts, but instead must 
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emerge from the parties themselves as part of the relational(Kressel 2014) 
and dialogic (Lehti 2019) process during the mediation itself. 

Secondly, it reminds the mediator of the importance of the dynamic 
and nonlinear interconnections among the agents in the system, and the 
way in which these interactions generate context specific meaning in the 
system (Bercovitch 1991, 4). It reminds us that any given manifestation of 
a problem is unique to that context. What may work in one context may 
not necessarily work in the next. Thirdly, it tells the mediator that there is 
no one single “state of affairs” or set of “root causes” that can be identi- 
fied and solved. We cannot intervene in one system in isolation, and even 
if we were able to do so, that system will not be static. We will always have 
to deal with multiple systems constantly interacting with each other and 
the larger international and regional environments of which they (and us) 
are part. The conflict is not something static that happened in the past, nor 
are its causes static, as if buried in the past waiting to be uncovered. They 
are dynamic and emergent and further developing and changing as we 
speak. The parties have different, often competing, interpretations of the 
causes and drivers of the conflict, and these understandings are continu- 
ously evolving; how they are understood and viewed today has as much, if 
not more, bearing on future conflict (relapse) than on how they were 
perceived and understood when violent conflict erupted. To understand 
the (conflict) system, we need to see it in motion and in relation to the 
larger environment or system (which is also dynamically evolving) in which 
it is embedded, not in freeze-frame or in isolation. Fourthly, complex sys- 
tems do not follow any predetermined causal design where certain root 
causes determine certain outcomes that can be discovered through a 
reductionist analytic method. 

On the basis of these insights from complexity, Adaptive Mediation 
suggests that conflict analysis has to be an ongoing process of exploration 
and self-critical analysis. It should not be a one-off process that takes place 
prior to the start of the mediation. Conflict analysis also needs to be 
informed by an awareness of our inability to fully understand the complex 
systems we are dealing with, and of the fluidity and change in the system. 
This means that our analysis should be limited in scope and spanning a 
relatively short period of time. Our information gathering will need to 
take a multipronged and highly adaptive approach, so that it can be open 
and sensitive to feedback and changes in the system and environment. We 
need to be self-critical and open to new information that requires us to 
adapt earlier analysis. Ifa period of time passes without such an adjustment 
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to our analysis, an understanding of a complex systems approach will cau- 
tion us that we have likely missed some new developments, given the one 
thing we can predict is that the system will be constantly changing. 

There is a lot of pressure, especially in large institutions like the UN 
system, for different parts of the system to cohere around a single “joint” 
conflict analysis. Involving different parts of the system that bring various 
perspectives to the table should be encouraged because it should lead to a 
more robust and rich analysis. However, the subsequent pressure for these 
parts of the system to then agree on one joint analysis is problematic, 
because it may lead to a simplified or generalized analysis. A shared con- 
flict analysis that retains different perspectives and insights may result in a 
more textured and rich analysis. From a complexity perspective it is a good 
thing if different agencies have different understandings of a situation, 
because that results in the overall understanding being informed by many 
different perspectives. Others may not agree, but at least they have to take 
those perspectives into account, and that contributes to all participants in 
the process being more open to a complex and multifaceted understand- 
ing of the situation at hand. 

Complexity informs us that in complex systems, including social sys- 
tems, change processes emerge from the local system and are evolutionary 
in nature; in other words, the local system adapts to its environment and 
its own emergent behavior through a continuous process of inductive 
adaptation, regulated by its own self-organizing processes. Local in this 
context thus refers to processes that emerge from the local experience, 
while the external experience refers to the larger system or environment 
within which the local system is embedded and with which the elements in 
the local system interact. The local social system adapts and evolves in 
response to the stimulation of both the external environment and its own 
internal feedback in an ongoing iterative process. In order to apply a com- 
plex adaptive system’s approach to mediation, we thus need to think in 
terms of local systems and the external influences in their environment, 
while being aware that the boundaries we utilize in the process have 
emerged as a result of the framing choices we have made in our analysis. 
This does not mean that our choices are completely arbitrary, as our analy- 
sis is based on features and factors that can be verified empirically, but we 
need to be aware of the degree to which our own framing choices influ- 
ence our analysis (Cilliers 1998). 

A complex-systems approach suggests that mediators need to under- 
stand peace processes as essentially local. The local system needs to develop 
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its own resilient social institutions that can manage internal tensions and 
disputes peacefully, and in so doing sustain its own peace. The role of 
external actors may be helpful, for instance, to restore stability after an 
outbreak of violent conflict and to act as a catalyst by stimulating and 
facilitating the processes necessary for social regeneration. However, 
mediators need to recognize that external intervention is not sufficient to 
achieve self-sustainable peace. The essential ingredient for self-sustainable 
peace is local emergent self-organized complexity. It is possible for a soci- 
ety to become peaceful on its own, but it is not possible to make or build 
peace on behalf of a society from the outside. International mediators thus 
have to come to terms with what it really means when they say that some- 
thing is context-specific. 

This is why Adaptive Mediation encourages the maximum possible par- 
ticipation of the local parties themselves, whether independently or 
together, in the analysis of the conflict, so as to encourage self-organization 
and resilience. The more the parties (or insider neutrals associated with 
them if it is too sensitive for the parties themselves) participate in conflict 
analysis, the more likely it is that the analysis will reflect indigenous narra- 
tives and perspectives relevant to the context, rather than the assumptions, 
interests, and biases of the mediation team and other external experts. 

An adaptive conflict analysis methodology enables mediation support 
teams and the parties to continuously adapt their strategies and approaches 
to the changing context. Context refers here to both the larger social 
dynamics that shape the mediation process and the internal dynamics 
within the mediation process itself. 

Participatory conflict analysis across conflict divides can be a source of 
tension (or even impossible in the early stages of a mediation process), 
but, when skillfully facilitated, can be a source of common understanding 
and emerging ownership of mediated outcomes (Gray and Burns 2021). 
One way to think of mediation is to see it as a process through which a 
new shared knowledge system is developed (Lehti 2019, 2020). The par- 
ties enter the process each with its own knowledge of the problem. Each 
has its own interpretation of the history and often emphasizes different 
aspects of key events. So even where there is an acknowledged shared his- 
tory, the parties’ knowledge of the causes, triggers, major events, and pos- 
sible futures differ in significant ways. Part of the mediation process is thus 
to educate each other and share knowledge, allowing a new shared knowl- 
edge system to emerge. This is also why national dialogues and other such 
processes that allow public participation are so important, because for 
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such a new shared knowledge system to emerge, it needs broad participa- 
tion and ownership (Paffenholz 2021). 


Planning 


The insights we have gained from the application of complexity to media- 
tion thus far suggest that it is not possible to definitively identify a prob- 
lem and design a solution for it at the outset, that is, during the 
premediation or initial planning phase, using an analytical problem solving 
methodology. Instead, we have to use an alternative adaptive planning 
methodology. Harry Jones (2008, 3) argues that “recognizing uncertainty 
heightens the importance of building flexibility into projects, and adapting 
to the available signals about performance and progress as you go along.” 

Ricardo Wilson-Grau (2008, 2) argues that in situations with high lev- 
els ofuncertainty, intentional design tends to limit the capacity to respond 
and innovate, above all when the social change process is bound to achiev- 
ing those predefined results in order to demonstrate success to its stake- 
holders, notably partners and donors. He argues that the alternative to 
full-fledged intentional design, as well as to the more conventional modes 
of strategic planning, is for the social change processes to keep the plan- 
ning process light and imaginative (Wilson-Grau 2008, 2). On the basis of 
these insights from complexity, we argue that design and planning cannot 
be limited to the start of a mediation process, but need to be part of an 
ongoing process of adaptation, throughout the lifetime of the mediation 
process. The planning process should involve the broadest possible repre- 
sentative group of experts, including relevant and appropriate local actors 
and representatives or proxies of the parties to the conflict, so that it can 
be informed by the widest possible cross-section of information. The 
design process should generate multiple options, and the planning process 
should experiment with those most likely to have the desired effect. This 
is essentially an evolutionary process of iterative cycles of variation and 
selection. 

Applying an adaptive approach to mediation in the face of uncertainty 
does not imply that we cannot plan, but it does suggest that we have to 
depart from linear causal planning approaches. Murray and Marmorek 
argue that an adaptive approach allows “activities to proceed despite 
uncertainty regarding how best to achieve desired outcomes (...) in fact, 
it specifically targets such uncertainty (...) and provides a science-based 
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learning process characterized by using outcomes for evaluation and 
adjustment” (Murray and Marmorek 2003, 2). 

Adaptive Mediation approaches planning as an iterative exploration and 
adaption process that continuously co-evolves with the system it is attempt- 
ing to influence. Adaptive Mediation employs variation and selection to 
generate a variety of hypotheses or options for achieving objectives, and 
institutes a selection process that identifies options to explore further and 
those to discontinue. In contrast to traditional approaches, the adaptive 
approach does not privilege one potential solution or end-state, but pur- 
posefully pursues a variety of options simultaneously. For instance, 
Adaptive Mediation may simultaneously employ multiple-track approaches 
to engage with potential parties, or probe different topics for negotiation 
concurrently. 

When multiple options are explored, special attention must be paid to 
the feedback generated by these different initiatives. Feedback enables 
purposeful selection-based adaptation of the mediation process, whereby 
underperforming options are modified or abandoned while promising 
options are expanded. 


Management and Coordination 


As complex systems are dynamic, our methodology for generating knowl- 
edge about the particular system we are engaging with and its environ- 
ment must keep up with the rate of change in the system and its 
environment. A management approach that is sensitive to the need to 
continuously adapt our decisions based on new information is thus more 
likely to cope with complex systems. The reality on the ground is that 
approaches that worked in one specific context can rarely be guaranteed to 
yield results in another (Coleman 2003; Brusset et al. 2016). 
Management in this context refers to directing the experimentation, 
assessment, and adaptation processes of the Adaptive Mediation approach. 
By contrast, a management style that is based on the belief that the man- 
ager or the organization has the knowledge and agency necessary to iden- 
tify “the problem” and to develop the “right” solution for the problem is 
likely to be less effective when dealing with highly dynamic and nonlinear 
complex systems. According to Cilliers (1998, 112), following such a 
management strategy constitutes “an avoidance of complexity.” Rihani 
(2002, 9) agrees, arguing that “command-and-control methods are use- 
less. Complex adaptive systems respond better to light-touch styles of 
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management based on constant monitoring of overall patterns of perfor- 
mance coupled with judicious small-scale incremental adjustments.” 

Real-time decisions will always necessitate compromise between the 
urgency of the action, the information currently available, and the time 
and opportunities available for pursuing coherence. In this highly dynamic 
and nonlinear environment, most decisions are made without crucial 
information and in the presence of major uncertainties about the potential 
cost, benefits, and risks involved in certain courses of action, both of which 
prevent informed decisions (Cloete 2004). Being aware of the limits of 
our knowledge in this context is very useful, reminding us not to overes- 
timate our ability to analyze a conflict, identify root causes, and prescribe 
medium- to long-term solutions. 

Our study of complex systems has found that distributed, decentralized 
control makes a system more flexible, and therefore increases its ability to 
cope with highly dynamic and nonlinear changes in its environment and 
within the system itself. Applied to the management of mediation pro- 
cesses, this notion argues against an overemphasis on centralized, top- 
down control of the process by the mediator. The critique against 
centralized management or rigid leadership is based on the knowledge 
that centralized control mechanisms will, in complex systems, lead to the 
degeneration of the system (Cilliers 1998). “Command-and-control 
methods and detailed forecasts and plans, effective for linear systems, are 
inappropriate as it is not possible to select sensible actions...where results 
cannot be traced back to specific causes” (Rihani 2002, 9). 

When facilitating a peace process, a mediator typically does not have 
control over the inputs or resources, and can only indirectly influence the 
outputs that are meant to generate momentum toward the desired out- 
comes and impacts, as these depend on the agreements reached by the 
parties to the conflict. A mediator typically has the authority and credibil- 
ity to convene, and can use that opportunity to facilitate and coordinate a 
process. The overall effect of this process can result in a much more com- 
prehensive and all-encompassing effort than what any one of the parties 
could otherwise have achieved on their own if they chose to negotiate 
with each other without the help of a mediator. The role of the mediator 
is to facilitate the process that generates the strategic direction and opera- 
tional coherence of the mediation process, not to control it (de 
Coning 2010). 

Management and coordination in a complex mediation process thus 
require skills and approaches that are perhaps counterintuitive to most 
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mainstream expectations of managers, namely that they should be vision- 
ary and decisive. Instead, what the Adaptive Mediation approach needs are 
process facilitators who are able to persuade independent agents to coop- 
erate around shared goals and objectives and manage an adaptive process 
in a highly dynamic and uncertain environment, without interfering in or 
controlling the process so much that they end up disrupting the emer- 
gence of self-organization among the parties. 


Facilitating a Self-Organizing Mediation Process 


Adaptive Mediation suggests that when the aim is a self-sustainable peace 
agreement, mediators should, as a rule of thumb, apply a light touch. 
Mediators should protect parties from external interests and agendas, fos- 
ter inductive processes that maximize the capability of parties to self- 
organize, and help to generate agreements that are rooted in the local 
context and narrative. 

The quality of a peace agreement should be assessed on its sustainabil- 
ity, that is, the degree to which the parties are committed to implementing 
the agreement on their own after the mediation has ended. Many peace 
agreements fail to be implemented because the parties don’t sufficiently 
own the mediation process or subsequent agreements. Important indica- 
tors of the sustainability of an agreement include the resilience of the 
agreed upon mechanisms for implementation, such as the extent to which 
the agreement puts in place processes that can manage future disputes or 
emergent issues. 

Peace agreements that are not strongly owned by the parties lack resil- 
ience and sustainability. Implementation breakdowns are common, for 
example, when international mediation processes coerce parties to go 
along with processes, agreements, or externally conceived end states (for 
example, an accelerated election timetable) that do not necessarily reflect 
their interests or are not viable for implementation in the local context. 
One example is the August 2015 Agreement on the Resolution of Conflict 
in the Republic of South Sudan (ARCSS), which has been criticized for 
being imposed on the conflict parties by South Sudan’s neighbors. This 
contributed to a lack of political willingness to implement the agreement, 
or in some cases selective implementation of parts of the agreement by 
some of the parties (Buchhold et al. 2017, 10). 

With Adaptive Mediation, the aim of the mediator is to provide the 
benefits of external intervention without undermining self-organization. 
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Every time a mediator intervenes to solve a perceived problem among the 
parties, they interrupt internal feedback, and deny the parties the potential 
to respond to a challenge together, thereby deepening their interdepen- 
dence. The result is a lost opportunity to develop self-organization and 
resilience. 

Too little facilitation, however, may result in a lack of purpose, dead- 
locks, or breakdown. External influence has many advantages, including 
bringing leverage, opening political space, and encouraging accountability 
and more inclusive processes. The key to successful Adaptive Mediation 
lies in finding the appropriate balance between external facilitation and 
self-organized mediation. 

Adaptive Mediation also recognizes the inherently political nature of 
mediation. Choices regarding who gets to participate and what criteria 
will be used to determine the topics included on the agenda, or the order 
in which they will be discussed all have political dimensions and political 
effects. A decision to pursue a particular initiative may face pushback from 
those who view it as harmful to their interests, or who were excluded from 
the process. All these choices are influenced by political judgments about 
who may lose or gain, and, as a result, it is rare that the “technical” aspects 
of a mediation will override what is seen as politically feasible in a given 
context. Even with the best expert advice, no mediator can replace the role 
of the political marketplace to effectively discount all political interests and 
considerations. Thus, as the South African example cited earlier demon- 
strated, the less the mediator directs the outcome, the more the parties 
themselves will self-organize, and in the process develop the ability to 
absorb and adapt to stress together, making the process more resilient to 
internal political trade-offs and external shocks. 


Evaluation 


Our linear determined-design assumptions influence how we assess suc- 
cess and failure, and are poorly suited to complex, dynamic peace-making 
environments. Ian Wadley observes that “Traditional monitoring and 
evaluation methods are not well suited to this task, typically imposing 
artificially linear project models on a dynamic conflict situation, as well as 
compliance reporting that moves attention away from real value” (Wadley 
2017, 6). 

In a linear complicated system, it is possible to explain an outcome in 
terms of a sequence of cascading causes, for example A caused B and B 
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caused C. Complex systems are nonlinear. “Small changes can cause, 
through feedback and effects multiplying rather than just adding, very 
large changes elsewhere in the system. When effects are multiplicative 
rather than additive, it is not convincing to attribute one change to a sin- 
gle other change. The richness of interconnections means that any one 
change has several prior causes and itself may contribute to further changes 
in these causes” (Chapman 2002, 43). 

As pointed out earlier, Morin (2005) stressed that emergence is “inde- 
ductible” from the qualities of the parts, and thus irreducible. This is why 
we are unable to attribute causation when studying interventions and 
effects, and why considering contribution—how certain activities contrib- 
uted to a certain effect—is a more humble and realistic alternative in com- 
plex systems. Morin also considers the role of feedback in what he describes 
as a circular system wherein the effect itself intervenes in the cause, or in 
other words, “feedback is a process which complexifies causality” (Morin 
2005, 15). In complex systems, the behavior of the system is influenced by 
its own internal processes and external causes, and its internal system has 
evolved as a result of its particular history. 

Traditional results-based ideas of accountability and responsibility are 
associated with a simple linear theory of causation (Chapman 2002). In 
order to monitor whether progress is being made, it is essential to provide 
measures of performance and targets. In complex systems, the pursuit of 
any single target is likely to distort the operation of the system and thereby 
reduce its overall effectiveness. The feedback generated by the process of 
monitoring and reporting on the indicators will in turn influence the sys- 
tem, and have its own knock-on effects on the system. One of the signifi- 
cant dangers of specifying targets and simple measures of performance is 
that the result will be suboptimization. Emphasizing a single measure of 
performance leads to a decrease in overall performance. A specific target 
can encapsulate only one element of a complex system, and its dominance 
is likely to undermine other aspects of the system that are crucial to its 
general and long-term effects. 

Feedback is critical for adaptation, and monitoring for feedback and 
effects should thus be a very important part of driving adaptation during 
mediation and conflict resolution processes. Current mediation practice 
neglects monitoring and evaluation, and where it does take place, its func- 
tion is often limited to accountability, that is, reporting back to donors. 
There have been very few attempts to evaluate mediation with the aim of 
informing the adaptation of the mediation process itself. 
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An adaptive monitoring and evaluation model proposed by researchers 
at the Centre for Humanitarian Dialogue seeks to better assess real value 
in uncertain mediation contexts by ensuring that assessments measure the 
quality of the process, not just observable results. This is achieved by 
assuring the quality of professional judgments through peer review, assess- 
ing a project’s strategic logic and implementation, and measuring observ- 
able results wherever possible (Wadley 2017). 

An additional imperative for monitoring and evaluation in Adaptive 
Mediation is to shift the focus from accountability toward more real-time 
learning and adaptation. Mediation teams have to reflect regularly— 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly—on the continued validity of their hypoth- 
eses and on which aspects of their strategy, approach, or plans to disregard 
or pursue based on feedback from the context. As far as is possible, this 
process should be conducted together with representatives of the parties 
(or insider neutrals associated with them), to further stimulate self- 
organization and resilience. To encourage timely adaptation, feedback 
available to the mediation team must be systematic (that is, drawn from a 
diverse spread of actors and issues that could affect the mediation), timely 
(that is, preferably before rather than after context changes have affected 
the mediation), and accurate (that is, ideally verifiable, or not adversely 
affected by stakeholder bias) (de Coning and Gray 2018). 

In Adaptive Mediation, conflict analysis, planning, and the assessment 
of results should not be understood as sequential steps in a linear project 
cycle with a defined beginning and end. Instead, they should be approached 
as interdependent dimensions of an iterative adaptive process that are 
undertaken simultaneously. 

An Adaptive Mediation process can, for example, include iterative 
cycles of meetings within or between parties (or their proxies or constitu- 
encies) that simultaneously (a) reflect on the conflict context, dynamics, 
and drivers, and the implications for planning and implementation; (b) 
reflect on current activities under implementation, considering the viabil- 
ity of existing or alternative options; and (c) derive lessons and generate 
data to serve both internal decision making (planning) and external 
accountability functions. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ETHICS OF MEDIATION 
AND CONELICT RESOLUTION 


The insights from complexity presented in this chapter have important 
ethical implications for mediation and conflict resolution. While complex- 
ity holds that we cannot predict the future and don’t have the agency to 
control future behavior, this does not mean that we are without agency 
altogether. Woermann argues that a complexity approach implies a shift 
from trying to discover “the Truth” about given situations, to a process of 
making choices and developing strategies for living and acting, and for 
dealing with the often unexpected outcomes of these strategies (Woermann 
2010, 121). An uncertain future can be anticipated, influenced, adapted 
to, and engaged with, but such engagement needs to be informed by an 
awareness of the limits of anyone’s ability to ultimately fully know com- 
plex systems. That awareness has important implications for the ethical 
status of interventions into such systems. No party can claim moral supe- 
riority on the basis of predetermined models or lessons learned elsewhere, 
or on their good intent, nor can anyone hide behind unintended conse- 
quences, because we know that complex systems are nonlinear and 
dynamic and that any intervention in complex systems will generate side 
effects, some of which are likely to be harmful. 

From an ethical perspective, this implies that it is necessary to acknowl- 
edge that, as mediators, we are acting on the basis of our own provisional 
knowledge and interest, not on superior knowledge that enables us to 
know how to achieve peace in complex social systems. Mediators thus 
have an ethical duty to proceed with caution and to monitor carefully the 
effects (intended and unintended) of their actions on the mediation pro- 
cess, with an understanding that these actions will eventually have an 
impact on the everyday lives and livelihoods of real people (Autesserre 
2014). An explicit, reflexive awareness of the incompleteness of our 
knowledge and the limits of our agency are therefore vital to ensure deci- 
sions are made with a large degree of caution (and humility) while at the 
same time demanding that we think through the possible ramifications, 
especially possible harm (Hughes 2012, 116). 

The ethical responsibility thus shifts from the perceived predetermined 
virtue of a proven model, theory of choice, or assumed good intent of the 
mediator, to those who have the agency to choose which model or theory 
of change will be applied in a given context. The outcomes and conse- 
quences that result are thus not attributable to the assumptions of the 
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model or a misapplication of an otherwise good theory, but to the choices 
that have been made with the full awareness of the limitations of our pre- 
knowledge and the understanding that our attempts to influence media- 
tion processes and social systems will have unintended consequences. 

An awareness of complexity informs us that it is not possible to inter- 
fere in a complex system and have only one effect. Whenever we attempt 
to change something in a complex system, the system responds to our 
intervention in a number of ways. We can anticipate some of these 
responses, and some may have been responses we intended to elicit. The 
system, however, is also likely to respond in other ways that we do not 
anticipate. This does not mean that we are powerless in the face of unpre- 
dictable and unstable system effects. On the contrary, an improved under- 
standing of the dynamics of complex systems should improve our ability to 
anticipate that there will be unpredictable and unintended consequences, 
and this should enable us to be more sensitive to such consequences when 
they occur and take steps to mitigate their effects or adjust our actions. 

Aoi et al. (2007) argue that those responsible for the planning, man- 
agement, and evaluation of interventions thus need to recognize that 
unintended consequences are a normal outcome of the dynamic nature of 
complex systems. They therefore recommend that the UN and other insti- 
tutions undertaking such interventions develop institutional mechanisms 
for addressing unintended consequences, and institutionalize planning 
and assessment mechanisms that will enable them to anticipate and 
respond to emerging unintended consequences. 

Complexity thus implies that mediators have to take ethical responsibil- 
ity for their choices and actions. Taking responsibility means that media- 
tors need to think through the ethical implications of both their macro 
theories and their specific choices and actions in any given context. They 
cannot base their decisions on the claimed superiority of a model or theory 
of change. They have to be conscious of the knowledge claims and assump- 
tions that inform the choices they make, and the potential consequences 
of their actions for each specific context, and take responsibility for their 
decisions. 


CONCLUSION 


A fundamental implication of complexity for how we understand and 
approach mediation and conflict resolution is the realization that the abil- 
ity of external agents to gain knowledge of the complex social systems we 
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are dealing with in the mediation context is inherently limited. In other 
words, we need to recognize that international actors do not have the 
agency to analyze a conflict, design a solution, and apply that solution 
with a reasonable likelihood that such a solution can result in sustainable 
peace. First, in complex systems, there is no one definitive problem that 
can be solved. Second, for a peace process to be sustainable, any complex 
social system will need to develop its own institutions to manage its own 
conflicts peacefully; for that to happen, the process needs enough space 
and time to allow its own self-organizing processes to emerge. International 
or external mediators can assist and facilitate this process, but if they inter- 
fere too much, they will undermine and delay the self-organizing process. 
The key to successful mediation thus lies in finding the appropriate bal- 
ance between external facilitation and local self-organization, which will 
differ from context to context. 

Adaptive Mediation differs from the mainstream determined-design 
and directed-mediation model in that it is an approach specifically designed 
to cope with the uncertainty, unpredictability, and irreproducibility inher- 
ent in complex social change processes. Adaptive Mediation aims to 
empower the parties participating in the mediation to generate solutions 
themselves. For a peace agreement to be self-sustainable, it has to emerge 
from a collaborative process owned by the parties to the conflict that 
includes inductive iterative adaptive engagement with the context. The 
role of the mediator is limited to facilitating the process. Adaptive 
Mediation is especially concerned with enhancing the self-sustainability of 
peace agreements and, in this context, understanding the role of the medi- 
ator as facilitating a process of emergent self-organization. 

When this approach is applied to conflict analyses, planning, monitor- 
ing, and evaluation, the ability of mediation processes to navigate uncer- 
tainty and adapt to changing dynamics will be enhanced. In order for 
more resilient and self-sustainable agreements to emerge, Adaptive 
Mediation requires mediators to apply a light touch that encourages 
greater interdependence among the parties and discourages dependence 
upon the mediator. As a result, utilizing an Adaptive Mediation approach 
should result in peace agreements that are more locally grounded, self- 
sustainable, and resilient to withstand setbacks and shocks. 

The core principles of the Adaptive Mediation approach are thus: 
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1. A recognition that social systems are complex and thus highly 
dynamic and nonlinear. This means that their behavior is inherently 
uncertain and unpredictable. 

2. In order to make sense of such complex conflict systems and to influ- 
ence them—while recognizing that our agency to understand and 
influence such complex systems are limited—one needs to employ an 
inductive adaptive theory of change that is based on discovery and 
learning through iterative cycles of experimentation and feedback. 

3. As the ultimate aim is to achieve self-sustainable peace, and the aim 
of peace mediation is to generate self-sustainable peace agreements, 
the mediation process needs to enable the maximum participation of 
the parties themselves in the emergence of an agreement. This means 
the mediators need to limit their role to process facilitation and allow 
the content of the agreements to emerge from the self-organizing 
processes of the negotiations among the parties themselves. 


The chapter also touched on the ethical implications of applying a com- 
plexity lens to mediation and conflict resolution. When we attempt to 
influence complex systems, they will respond in several ways. Some of 
these we may anticipate, but a complex system, because it is nonlinear and 
dynamic, will also respond in ways that we cannot predict. Our interven- 
tions thus generate unintended consequences, including some that are 
likely to be negative or harmful to people. We know that this will be the 
case, so, although the specific effects are unintended, the general effect is 
not unknown. The United Nations and all other institutions that under- 
take mediation thus need to develop institutional mechanisms for address- 
ing the inevitable unintended consequences of their mediation efforts on 
the peace process, and should institutionalize planning and assessment 
mechanisms that will enable them to anticipate and respond to such 
emerging unintended consequences, with the aim of preventing and miti- 
gating any harm that may be caused by the mediation process. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Adaptive Mediation in Colombia: Toward 
Institutional Capacity Building Amid 
Complexity and Uncertainty 


Lina Penagos 


INTRODUCTION 


Mediation is a method that frequently pursues a cease-fire or a peace 
agreement to prevent, manage, or resolve an armed conflict. When con- 
ducted under an effective and structured process, mediation becomes a 
fundamental tool for negotiations between two opponents that cannot be 
defeated through violence. The Colombian case has been known for its 
multiscale and regionalized conflicts and encompassed structured media- 
tion processes since the 1980s. It has been shaped by elements of com- 
plexity and uncertainty that compromised the peacebuilding path. 
Simultaneously, amid this same complexity and uncertainty, this case pres- 
ents one of the most effective mediation processes with the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia-People’s Army (FARC-EP), the oldest 
Marxist-Leninist guerrilla in Latin America. 
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The Norwegian Peacebuilding Resource Centre (NOREF) report 
“Innovations in the Colombian Peace Process” highlighted this process as 
a significant milestone to settling one of the most protracted and violent 
conflicts in the world. In that respect, Colombia is now recognized as a 
global reference for diagnosing political solutions to intractable conflicts 
(Herbolzheimer 2016). After five decades of peacemaking initiatives and 
three major attempts to reach a negotiated solution to the conflict, the 
parties assessed their past failures and took into account the lessons learned 
from various peace processes occurring in Colombia. They developed 
innovative frameworks and approaches, for example developing proce- 
dural distinctions between peace negotiations and the peace process; posi- 
tioning the rights of the victims at the center of the talks; addressing issues 
related to rural development; and preparing for peacebuilding before the 
agreement was signed (Herbolzheimer 2016). These innovative trends 
demonstrate that the Colombian case serves as an example of adaptive 
mediation, which can present key lessons from a process whereby the con- 
tent of agreements emerges from the interaction among the participants. 

Colombia’s peacebuilding path is often challenged by complexity and 
uncertainty resulting from the active presence of armed nonstate actors 
(ANSAs).! However, simultaneously, efforts toward Institutional Capacity 
Building (ICB) were revealed to be effective under such challenging con- 
ditions. The achievement of the peace agreement with the FARC-EP 
shows how institutional capacity building results from resilient social insti- 
tutions that emerged after more than 20 years of negotiated processes and 
related attempts to achieve peace with various armed groups. 

This chapter takes the Colombian case’s example and its collective 
mediation initiatives leading to several demobilization processes. It high- 
lights how the complex context of irregular groups operating as control- 
ling agents, with illegal economies and the remains of ideology, coexists 
with significant mediation efforts at the heart of political and social nego- 
tiations. Self-regulation to maintain peace in regions where the conflict 
has profoundly affected the social structure (de Coning 2021, Chap. 2 in 
this volume) remains one of the main drivers of self-organization in the 
implementation of the peace process. In this regard, the chapter provides 


l In the twenty-first century, non-international armed conflicts (NIACs) are dominant. Yet, 
their nature and scope are broad and complex. Today’s armed conflicts often include well- 
organized armed non-state actors opposing the state. 
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examples of lessons learned in Colombia on promoting resilience and self- 
organization in an adaptive mediation process that has evolved over time. 

Three main hypotheses are raised in this chapter: (1) Adaptive media- 
tion approaches contribute to peacebuilding focused on ICB and com- 
munitarian participation within a bottom-up demobilization, disarmament, 
and reincorporation (DDR) process. (2) Flexibility and institutionalism 
are key to the effectiveness of Colombia’s mediation processes. (3) 
Colombia’s successful mediation experiences demonstrate the need for 
more comprehensive and participatory conflict analysis and management 
of adaptive practices to address the complexity and uncertainty of ANSAs’ 
behavior. 

This chapter will show, in particular, how flexibility and adaptiveness in 
Colombia’s mediation experience offer evidence of a matured mediation 
strategy that has resulted in remarkable achievements. This case intends to 
encourage mediators to promote the resilience of social institutions in 
countries that face ongoing failures of peace initiatives. The need for a 
more comprehensive focus on the importance of resilience and self- 
organization becomes even more relevant when taking into account the 
Colombian context and the respective level of engagement and trust in 
the mediators operating in such a protracted and complex conflict. 

This study is based on a comparative analysis of reports and academic 
literature produced by scholars and think tanks specializing in the 
Colombian case. A particular focus on the mediation process with the 
FARC-EP is presented based on the analyses and experience of Enrique 
Santos Calderón (journalist), Frank Pearl (Colombia’s minister of envi- 
ronment), Sergio Jaramillo (presidency’s security advisor), Alejandro Eder 
(reintegration advisor), and Jaime Avendaño and Lucia Jaramillo (presi- 
dency’s public officials). These mediators led to the successful 2012 nego- 
tiations between the FARC-EP under the government of former 
Colombian president Juan Manuel Santos. The author conducted field- 
work in Colombia between February and March 2020, conducting 41 
semi-structured interviews and 7 videoconferences, and spending eight 
days with Colombian peacebuilders. Although these interviews were 
meant to inform the peacebuilding process in Colombia, the author con- 
ducted additional remote interviews during the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 
focused on the topic of mediation. 
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COLOMBIA’S COMPLEXITY WITHIN AN ADAPTING SYSTEM 


Complexity is a relevant variable that cannot be neglected in the design of 
a mediation structure. This is valid both for academia and policy research, 
that is, in theory and practice. One of the elements to be examined in the 
Colombian case is the coexistence of multiple and simultaneous conflicts 
at various levels. Although the FARC-EP war was one of the primary ref- 
erences in this context, many other conflicts have taken place with either 
critical negotiation processes leading to cease-fires and disintegration of 
armed groups, or a reformulation of conflict drivers. 

Not all mediation processes have led to sustainable peacebuilding 
actions. The literature related to mediation presents various approaches 
and examples of successful practices on the ground. The Colombian case 
sheds light on how adaptive approaches provide a better understanding of 
each context’s specificity and the complex network of conflict actors. In 
this regard, many successful mediation processes have failed with demobi- 
lization, when conflicts mutate to complex forms of violence. However, an 
adaptive and institutionalist pathway serving as an umbrella for negotia- 
tions contributed significantly to institutional capacity building in 
Colombia (ICB). 

From the first negotiation process with the Popular Liberation Army 
(EPL?) in 1991, until the latest 2012-2016 peace process with the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC-EPº), standard and 
adaptive meditation practices have coexisted to facilitate peace talks during 
long and overlapping processes. In Colombia, history shows how a multi- 
scale phenomenon of rebel groups influenced by the communist ideology 
emerged during the 1960s. Poverty and inequality seemed to justify a war 
against the state. As a result, in the Cold War framework, relevant groups 
emerged in strategic geographical regions. 

The EPL, the April 19 Movement (M-19), the Revolutionary Workers 
Party, and the Quintin Lame Armed Movement (MAQL*) were some of 
the most representative rebel groups that emerged in the second half of 
the twentieth century. In the heart of the Colombian countryside, high 
levels of complexity and uncertainty resulted in the rise of various ANSAs, 


? Spanish acronym for Ejército Popular de Liberación. 
3 Spanish acronym for Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia—Ejercito del Pueblo. 
*Spanish acronym for Movimiento Armado Quintin Lame. 
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many of them highly influenced by the communist movement in Latin 
America and its so-called liberation doctrine. 

Disparities between regions were attributed mainly to violence that 
divided the country after the important E/ Bogotazo episode in 1948, 
which marked the beginning of a political project known as the National 
Front (1958-1974), a power-sharing arrangement for pacification where 
liberal and conservative parties alternated in the presidency every four years. 

Since Alberto Lleras Camargo’s presidency (1959-1962), the first step 
toward pacification involved incorporating the state presence into war 
zones to defeat rebel forces. Understanding group dynamics—particularly 
their connections to regions and their respective societies—required a 
long-standing decentralization strategy of the negotiations and permanent 
interactions with local mediators. This allowed the government to go 
beyond a deterrence strategy and improve the effectiveness of the media- 
tion process. 

By prioritizing the regions most affected by conflict, the state brought 
military forces to the countryside without successfully defeating rebel 
groups or setting a mediation process that could end the hostilities. While 
intensive battles between the state and rebel groups occurred, conflict 
regions witnessed a considerable gap in growth and development, whereas 
major Colombian cities showed substantial growth rates. The country was 
running into a perpetuation of a development model with different speeds, 
at least in three identifiable layers: the major cities, the countryside near 
cities, and the distant countryside. The level of violence and the presence 
or absence of structured institutionalization were all benchmarks for fur- 
ther peace talk agendas (Arias et al. 2010). 

With the creation of the Special Commission for Rehabilitation (SCR), 
President Lleras Camargo consolidated the first institutional benchmark 
that contributed to structured conflict management. This unique body 
consisted of five individual commissions in the regions under a state of 
emergency." It worked toward two distinguishing goals: (1) addressing 
the multiple causes of violence—varying in a large spectrum, from party 
ideologies to economic reasons mainly associated with the concentration 
of land ownership combined with common delinquency, and (2) 
attending to the victims and their families after years of violence. Both 
features determined the impossibility of managing violence with 


5 As a unitary republic, Colombia is divided into 32 departments. The special commissions 
were settled in the departments of Cauca, Tolima, Huila, Caldas, and Valle del Cauca. 
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traditional mechanisms (i.e., determined-designed deterrence, amnesty, 
and conciliation) to mediate conflicts (Sánchez Gómez 1988). 

The SCR acted as a ministerial committee with various departments, 
each one of them including Colombian Army members. As the first struc- 
tured institution with a limited budget, it handled some situations beyond 
its original goal in a country where the end of violence was important but 
not determinant to the private sector’s economic performance. Despite 
the dispersion in the SCR’s field of action, Lleras Camargo’s mediation 
strategy aimed at reconciliation through pacification” and rehabilitation of 
the economic order in regions severely hit by violence. 

The achievement of pacification in these regions was expected to per- 
suade irregular groups to reincorporate into civil life and to regain eco- 
nomic growth. However, the pacification strategy’s rural focus did not 
succeed through the action of the National Front's governments. 
Initiatives such as the “Integral Rural Reform Program”! were difficult to 
implement and did not effectively contribute to the mediation objective of 
pacification in violent regions (Arias et al. 2010). 

Official initiatives to resolve conflicts at this stage combined strategies 
focused on rural areas and the renewal of institutions at a national level. As 
proposed by the SCR, decentralized mediation processes were abandoned, 
and strong, centralized management of a perceived “single conflict” 
(instead of multiple conflicts) became the new strategy, with a particular 
focus on security issues. In the aftermath, the strategy to “bring the state 
into the war zones” was measured by the two main political parties” pres- 
ence in regions with representation at the national government’s 


©The SCR acts from 1958 to 1960, restored by Gonzalo Gomez Sanchez, registered a 
large variety of subjects that were encompassed by the Commission: requests from widows, 
orphans, homeless, and abandoned children; land dispossession actions; internally displaced 
people by violence; and even the donation of used furniture and equipment that could be 
used to relieve the poor’s needs (Sánchez Gómez 1988). 

7It is worth noting that in Colombia stakeholders and policymakers did not mention the 
concept of peacebuilding at this stage. Also, the idea of pacification was not related to the 
anarchist or postcolonial thought where “structures of domination ensure that resistance in 
the form of direct violence against this order is less frequent” (Baron et al. 2019). In 
Colombia, the concept of pacification was related to the reclamation of power by the state to 
allow economic growth in regions with ongoing conflicts. A significant reference in the field 
was the pacification process led by a Spanish military campaign that occurred between 1816 
and 1820, carried out to reclaim the power of its overseas territories (Universidad del 
Rosario 2016). 

8 Created under the presidency of Alfonso López Michelsen (1974-1978). 
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legislative and executive branches (López Hernandez 2016, 331). 
However, in regions with no active party representation, organized links 
with political parties were based more on rebel or illegal leadership than 
on the society’s democratic will. During the National Front period, the 
idea of the “state” was built around electoral opportunism, nepotism, and 
favoring patronages. This undermined the people’s trust in the institu- 
tions. Party representation in regions where public budget priorities were 
determined by electoral interests led to a considerable dispersion in public 
investment and increased the development gap with other regions (López 
Hernandez 2016, 331). Therefore, the impact that derives from the cor- 
relation between public investment, political representation, and violence 
explains how mediation processes benefit from adopting adaptive 
approaches to deal with such context-specific variables. This is why the 
Colombian peace process has failed in some mediation stages that lacked 
adaptiveness, for example the ELN? process. 

Theoretical and empirical studies on the evolution of violence and 
power in Colombia have shown that in some regions like Norte de 
Santander, Chocó, and Cauca, irregular groups have imposed their own 
rules, playing the triple role of governors, judges, and tax collectors. These 
three attributes also overlap with the role of a structured state. In some 
municipalities of these departments, both the state and irregular groups 
shared the monopoly of violence within a complex social control struc- 
ture. This situation has not changed since the signing of the peace agree- 
ment with the FARC-EP. During fieldwork conducted by the author in 
2020, evidence of the monopoly of violence sharing was worryingly 
explicit in Norte de Santander, where the ELN was fighting against crimi- 
nal groups such as “Los Rastrojos” and “Los Pelusos” to regain control 
over the territory. At the time of writing, the ELN’s action has been 
expanded to Venezuela, where they are involved in several kinds of traf- 
ficking (Fundación Paz y Reconciliación (Pares) 2019). 

The arguments of this first section suggest that violence might have 
exacerbated conflicts and increased inequalities, when used as an instru- 
ment to control political participation. In Colombia, the instrumentaliza- 
tion of violence has been exclusive to some privileged segments of the 
society which directly benefit from the state’s institutional structure 
against minorities’ participation in a democratic process. In this regard, 
the thesis developed by Claudia López Hernandez (former senator and 


°? Spanish acronym for Ejército de Liberación Nacional. 
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current mayor of Bogotá) of a Colombian political system that misrepre- 
sents the needs of the population, particularly in regions critically impacted 
by violence, contributes to understanding why the most significant media- 
tion processes—that is, with the United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia 
(AUC!?) until 2006 and the FARC-EP until 2016—were continuously 
challenged by complexity and uncertainty (Kline et al. 2021), as suggested 
in the third hypothesis presented in this chapter and the overall arguments 
of the book. 


ADAPTIVENESS WITHIN COLOMBIA’S DOMESTIC 
MEDIATION EXPERIENCES 


This section presents relevant facts related to the contribution of adaptive 
mediation approaches to DDR processes in Colombia by creating an 
effective institutional structure, as suggested by the first and second 
hypotheses presented in this chapter. Since 1990, Colombia has observed 
at least 12 collective mediation experiences leading to various disarma- 
ment, demobilization, and reintegration processes, with the objective of 
ending multiscale and regionalized conflicts. From 1990 to 1998, eight 
guerrilla groups and three urban militias signed a peace agreement with 
the Colombian government. In 2006, new mediation initiatives led the 
AUC to participate in the DDR process, and, following the 2016 peace 
agreement, the FARC-EP also began its demobilization process. 

These mediation experiences involved numerous negotiations with the 
national government, welcomed the ANSA groups’ deliberations, and 
sealed in the peace agreements the formalization of DDR programs. 
However, each process was held in different political, regional, and 
national contexts or within specific institutional frameworks. Various 
mediation initiatives were flexible enough to adapt to each context and 
relied on the mediators’ and local partners’ knowledge. 

Despite the National Front’s intentions and pacification strategy, the 
SCR failed to lead the parties to the negotiation table. During the 1980s, 
new political parties emerged, and irregular organizations multiplied, fuel- 
ing hostilities in rural areas and the country’s major cities. The M-19 case 
is a clear example of irregular organizations, that is, organized groups 
operating as militias in capital cities. In the countryside, the ELN and 
FARC-EP guerrillas operated in very different ways. The FARC-EP had a 


10 Spanish acronym for Autodefensas Unidas de Colombia. 
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secretariat (highest level of the leadership) responsible for giving direc- 
tions to the appointed bloc commanders; the ELN (the largest Colombian 
leftist guerrilla) had a central command that worked in a very decentral- 
ized way. The differences in leaderships caused conflict between the groups 
around the control of territories and assuring income from kidnapping, 
protection payments,'! and ransoms (CISAC 2021). 

By 1982, the FARC-EP guerilla intended to gain political power by 
attacking the capital, Bogota. In the same year, Belisario Betancur won the 
presidential elections and created a national peace commission to be in 
charge of mediation processes with the two prominent guerrillas. This 
peace commission constituted another institutional benchmark within a 
very complex mediation process. Betancur’s initiative included 12 mem- 
bers from the liberal party, another 12 from the conservative party, 6 
members from left movements, 1 representative from the New Liberalism 
party, 1 from the National Popular Alliance (ANAPO), 1 journalist, 2 
bishops, and 3 retired members of the Army (Villaveces 2003). 

The commission’s primary purpose was to achieve the country’s pacifi- 
cation. With this objective, it gathered the most representative sectors of 
the Colombian political, religious, and military sectors, and was in charge 
of many negotiations. However, the commission had exiguous decision- 
making power, as the results of negotiations had to be approved by the 
national government. This fact represented a delay in the negotiations, 
undermining the trust between the conflict parties. The peace commission 
failed in its peacebuilding attempt; however, the national government’s 
efforts resulted in promoting an essential mechanism under Betancur’s 
strategy: the Law 35th, known as the amnesty law. 

The Colombian Congress approved the amnesty law in 1985 against 
critical opposition. At this stage, the mediation process was determined to 
reach an agreement with actual advantages for rebels, particularly those 
that could be achieved in the short term, that is, financial support to 
ensure livelihood. The revolutionary group M-19 found the amnesty law 
unsatisfactory, as their social demands, such as political and economic 
reforms, and the end of counterinsurgency groups, were not taken into 
account. Hence, the group rejected the amnesty. However, around 2000 
former combatants from the M-19 group, the ELN, and the EPL, together 


1 A model of a security structure was created because of these practices. The evolution of 
the ELN has allowed consolidating security services that are still present in Colombia today, 
and it was very useful in Venezuela to bring security to trafficking operations. 
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with Pedro León Arboleda Comando (PLA) group and the Workers Self- 
Defense (ADO), signed the agreement (López Hernández 2016, 340). 

A third institutional benchmark in the mediation process emerged in 
this fragile and complex context. The “High Commission for Peace,” 
which included several commissioners mandated by the presidency, had 
the mission of finding ways to reintegrate former combatants into civil life. 
Later, the actions led by the High Commission for Peace developed sig- 
nificantly from its first role; with its own institutional corpus, it was headed 
by a single high commissioner assigned by the presidency, and it became a 
critical actor in mediation in the AUC and the FARC-EP peace processes. 

The amnesty law did not include a process of disarmament and reinte- 
gration of former insurgents. This was an important lesson that was taken 
into account in the following peace negotiations with the United Self- 
Defense Forces of Colombia and the FARC-EP. The High Commission 
for Peace activities remained important in peace efforts with the insur- 
gency (García-Durán 2004). 

As an institutional mechanism of Betancur’s national peace strategy, the 
National Plan of Rehabilitation (NPR) was incorporated in the National 
Development Plan (NDP) in 1985. The NDP was one of Colombia’s 
main public policy tools and the roadmap for every national government. 
This mechanism’s primary purpose was to increase social investments in 
rural areas, so the local population was less allied and supportive of the 
insurgency (García-Durán 2004). 

The NPR was common to the political project conceived in Colombia, 
which included political participation, decentralization, and poverty 
reduction as the three main pillars to address peace-related issues in 160 
municipalities with high rates of violence. Based on reports by the National 
Ministry of Defense and the National Cattle Breeding Association, the 
public budget was allocated to these municipalities. However, extortions, 
kidnappings, and ransoms profoundly affected its implementation. 

As President Betancur claimed in his speeches, to reestablish trust with 
local communities, it was essential to create the conditions for peace and 
secure employment sources that could become new engines of progress 
(Señal Memoria 2017). Correspondingly, during Virgilio Barco’s presi- 
dency (1986-1990), the peace strategy was also focused on regaining the 
state’s legitimacy in the society, that is, trust-building. Barco ended the 
peace commissions and created the first institutional peace bodies at the 
heart of the government administration. They were called the Center for 
Reconciliation, Normalization, and Rehabilitation (CRNR) and the 
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Commission on the Study of Violence (CSV), the main participants of 
which were influential Colombian scholars (López Hernandez 2016, 357). 

The CSV had an essential role in objectively clarifying the causes of 
violence and reestablishing trust in Colombia’s most violent regions. Their 
innovative work marked a precedent in the national effort to understand 
conflicts, the insurgencies’ needs and priorities for negotiations, and 
related mediation activities. Barco’s mediation strategy conceived peace 
talks as a means to improve reincorporation conditions for former combat- 
ants. A historical agreement was achieved with the M-19 by guaranteeing 
their security and political participation and creating a new political party 
in the new Colombian demobilization and reintegration scenario, the 
Democratic Alliance M-19. “This successful mediation process to achieve 
the demobilization and disarmament of various insurgency groups became 
the main reference to negotiate with the Revolutionary Workers Party, the 
Quintin Lame Armed Movement, the Popular Liberation Army (EPL), 
and Ernesto Rojas Commands” (López Hernandez 2016, 360). 

With reference to the first hypothesis and as demonstrated in Table 3.1, 
structured mediation processes through institutional arrangements began 
in Colombia 25 years before the signature of the peace agreement with the 
FARC-EP. The table summarizes the irregular groups’ participation in the 
mediation processes occurring between 1991 and 2016. Accordingly, pri- 
mary DDR recipients were part of the United Self-Defense forces of 
Colombia and the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia-People’s 
Army. In 2006, many former combatants participating in disarmament 
and demobilization programs were reintegrated into civil life. Those who 
instead withdrew from the peace agreement terms joined new ANSA 
groups operating in underground economies.'? This fact holds the third 
hypothesis of the chapter, referring to the need for a more comprehensive 
understanding of the complexity and uncertainty of ongoing multiscale 
conflicts in Colombia. 


TOWARD INSTITUTIONAL Capacity BUILDING (ICB) 
WITHIN COMPLEXITY AND UNCERTAINTY 


The preceding section identified the High Commission for Peace (HCP) 
as the third institutional benchmark of Colombia’s mediation processes. 
During Ernesto Samper Pizano’s presidency (1994-1998), the HCP 


12 Information gathered during the fieldwork conducted by the author in March 2020. 
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Table 3.1 Irregular groups participating in mediation processes 1991-2016 


Armed nonstate group Year Number of Current status 
disarmed 
people 

Popular Liberation Army (EPL) 1991 2256 Active dissidence 
April 19 Movement (M-19) 1990 900 Political participation 
Revolutionary workers party 1991 200 Civil organizations (research 

and actions in human rights) 
Quintin Lame Armed Movement 1991 157 Demobilized 
(MAQL) 
Ernesto Rojas commands the 1992 25 Demobilized 
urban arm of the EPL 
Socialist renewal group 1994 433 Demobilized 
Militias 1994 650 Active dissidence in other 

ANSAs 
Francisco Garnica Front 1994 150 Political participation 
Revolutionary Independent 1998 171 Civil organizations (research 
Movement in armed conflict) 
Guevarista Revolutionary Army 2008 45 Demobilized 
(ERG) 
United Self-Defense Forces of 2006 31,671 Reintegration 
Colombia (AUC) 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of 2016 13,000 Reincorporation 
Colombia-People’s Army 
(FARC-EP) 


Source: López Hernández (2016), Red Paz—Universidad Nacional de Colombia 
(2020) 


became a permanent institution with only one head, occupied by a public 
official. A complete bureau with counselors dedicated to advising the high 
commissioner gathered highly trained experts in negotiation, mainly from 
outside of Colombia. This position was occupied by recognized mediators 
who have had experience in peace processes in Colombia and abroad. 
Carlos Holmes Trujillo!? was officially named the first high commissioner 
for peace. 

The institutionalization process created by subsequent governments 
since the National Front was not enough to achieve negotiations with the 


13 Minister of Defense until his death on January 26, 2021, after contracting the COVID-19 
virus. Carlos Holmes Trujillo previously held important diplomatic and political positions, 
including as interior minister and foreign minister. 
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FARC-EP. The complex situation related to Medellin’s and Cali’s drug 
cartels, led by Pablo Escobar and the Rodriguez Orejuela brothers, 
demanded urgent state responses and shifted the government’s priorities 
regarding the insurgencies. This complexity prepared the country’s insti- 
tutions to deal with a proliferation of ANSAs withdrawing from their orig- 
inal structures after the disarticulation of cartels and joining other illegal 
activities such as mineral mining, arms trafficking, and extensive networks 
of other underground economies powered by globalization during 
the 1990s. 

In 1998, under Andrés Pastrana’s presidency, a national agenda was 
established and signed with the FARC-EP as a necessary prestep to begin 
the peace talks. The agenda included 12 points that were important for 
the negotiations: (1) a political solution to the insurgency; (2) human 
rights protection; (3) a holistic rural policy; (4) conservation and sustain- 
able use of natural resources; (5) focus on economic and social structures; 
(6) justice reform and the fight against corruption and trafficking; (8) 
state reform; (9) an International Humanitarian Law agreement; (10) the 
Army; (11) foreign relations; and (12) democratic agreements (Arias et al. 
2010, 12). 

Withdrawing from the negotiations and returning to war has been a 
recurrent action of FARC-EP combatants. The recognition of the group’s 
belligerency and its increasing presence in the national territory gave the 
insurgency unprecedented power, allowing them to impose the demand 
to negotiate in an exclusive space—the so-called distension zone. For the 
first time in Colombia’s history, a part of the territory was given to an 
insurgent group. In a territory with an extension of 42.000 km?, the 
FARC-EP was able to find the time and space to strengthen its military 
forces. After the failure of the peace talks, the distension zone operated 
between 1999 and 2002 (Kline et al. 2021). From a theoretical perspec- 
tive, this event demonstrates that the conflict was not ripe enough for a 
resolution, direct negotiation, arbitration, or mediation. 

The creation of the special commissions during Belisario Betancur’s 
presidency (a benchmark to reinforce ICB, as the second hypothesis states) 
was informed by the principle to include civil society representatives within 
its members. A diverse representation of political forces, civil society, and 
belligerent actors marked the beginning of the first national trial to create 
a shared peacebuilding agenda (Fig. 3.1). Aligned with the international 
literature on peace processes, the term peacebuilding appeared as a goal 
and policy tool for the Colombian government. Despite the peace talks’ 
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Fig. 3.1 Main drivers of mediation processes with irregular groups in Colombia 
(Source: Garcia-Duran 2004) 


failure to achieve DDR, Colombia was able to foster a remarkable group 
of mediators, who played key roles in negotiations with the AUC and the 
FARC-EP in 2016 (Villaveces 2003). 

Although mediation is a fundamental tool to negotiate peace, 
Colombia’s case has revealed that the FARC-EP negotiations were chal- 
lenging even for the most experienced mediators. Anxiety and exhaustion, 
following so much effort and without positive results, undermined civil 
society’s confidence in the government strategies. This experience brought 
Colombia the opportunity to concentrate its efforts on a new strategy that 
combined the Army’s modernization to fight the insurgency during the 
Pastrana and Alvaro Uribe presidencies and with a permanent effort to 
develop a new constitutional agenda for peace talks during Juan Manuel 
Santos presidency (Santos Calderón 2014). 

Alongside the new mediation strategy that involved political and private 
actors, a counterinsurgency plan was deployed during the first presidency 
of Alvaro Uribe (2002-2006), enabling the AUC’s demobilization. This 
negotiation featured adaptive characteristics, as—unlike the previous pro- 
cesses with the FARC-EP—it did not pursue a common agenda such as the 
objective of a final peace agreement or the parties’ commitment beyond 
the demobilization process. Official speeches and communications were 
nevertheless accessible to the public. The mediation process was headed by 
a Special Peace Commission, which was in charge of writing a report with 
recommendations to be followed by the government (Villaveces 2003). 
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The negotiation process with the AUC was quite particular as there was 
no recognition of mutual interdependence. Analyzing this process from 
Andrew Mack’s theory perspective (see Chap. 2) reveals it to be more like 
the aftermath of an agreement on no-peace-no-war, which left unresolved 
the sources of conflict but at the same time saved lives. 

At this stage, the accumulated mediation experience of Colombia 
resulted in various levels of adaptiveness: within the state, with interna- 
tional mediators, and with local communities. As a result, more than 
31,000 former combatants participated in a DDR process for the first 
time. A national agency for reincorporation was created based on past 
experiences to reintegrate former combatants. The fieldwork conducted 
by the author in February 2020 included interviews with reincorporated 
combatants who are participating in community work experiences in this 
context. They supported the peace process with the FARC-EP and felt 
committed to participating in local initiatives where they have served as 
communitarian mediators to avoid new violence and sources of conflict 
(Former Combatant Sources 2020a). 

The counterinsurgency strategy eliminated the most influential and 
senior guerrilla leaders of Latin America: Raul Reyes, Alfonso Cano, and 
Mono Jojoy were reported dead after Colombian Army military opera- 
tions. Therefore, Colombia gained a vital tool to negotiate with the 
FARC-EP after its experience with the AUC, and the conditions were 
finally established to begin peace talks in 2012. To arrive at this configura- 
tion, a critical adaptive mediation process was handled by a secret commis- 
sion mandated by President Juan Manuel Santos in 2010. As the failed 
mediation process in the “distention zone” created a precedent of mistrust 
in the Colombian society, to succeed in this new effort, effective military 
results against the FARC-EP allowed reestablishing contacts for future 
negotiation, this time outside Colombia. 

A joint agreement between the parties set Cuba to hold a first secret 
contact to establish a more feasible agenda to end the armed conflict. On 
February 24, 2012, and for six months following, representatives from the 
Colombian national government and the FARC-EP held 69 talks in 10 
formal sessions before signing the official document “Final Agreement to 
End the Armed Conflict and Build a Stable and Lasting Peace” (Santos 
Calderón 2014). 

The “exploratory meetings” that led to the joint agreement were held 
in La Habana (Cuba). However, the first contacts took place on the bor- 
der between Colombia and Venezuela, with active participation from the 
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former Venezuelan president, Hugo Chavez. In the border meetings, the 
parties selected Cuba and Norway as “guarantor countries.” The FARC-EP 
delegation accepted the mediation of the International Red Cross to guar- 
antee the traveling safety of their delegation chief to Venezuela. The first 
meeting with mediators in Venezuela allowed for the discussion of media- 
tor Sergio Jaramillo’s agenda, which included roles and tactics for future 
negotiators of the peace agreement. The mediators were supported by the 
international experts’ advice to assist in outlining and organizing the 
Colombian government’s objectives to end the armed conflict without 
negotiating a model for the Colombian economy or national armies’ sta- 
tus. The motto was that nothing is agreed between the parties until all 
parties agree on all points of the common agenda. 

The final peace agreement with a common agenda was signed in 2016 
after four years of negotiations based on six points: (1) completing a com- 
prehensive rural reform, (2) increasing political participation, (3) securing 
a cease-fire, (4) presenting a solution to the problem of illicit drugs, (5) 
bringing the rights of the victims to the center of negotiations, and (6) 
developing implementation and verification mechanisms. Government 
representatives from Norway, Cuba, Chile, and Venezuela participated as 
guarantors of the negotiation process but not as mediators; the key prac- 
tice in this experience was to open a national dialogue that would con- 
verge into a national agenda, where victims of the armed conflict and the 
civil society could participate in the process. During this period, the vic- 
tims of the armed conflict were very active in the peace talks for the first 
time in Colombia, and many related commissions were established in the 
La Habana negotiations (Academia Source 2020b). 

The 2016 final peace agreement gave rise to an innovative transitional 
justice system under the name of Special Jurisdiction of Peace (JEP!*) that 
determinates crimes based on reports, audiences, and research by special 
commissions, victims, academia, and NGOs. This seals the mediation pro- 
cess with the FARC-EP as one of the most successful processes based on 
evidence and effectiveness. It was able to stop the hostilities and develop a 
DDR process with over 13,000 combatants. The JEP is, without a doubt, 
one of the most significant achievements of the mediation process to con- 
tribute to ICB as the first hypothesis suggests: in the aftermath of the 
peace agreement’s signing, the first imputations against the former 


14 Spanish acronym for Jurisdicción Especial para la Paz. 
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FARC-EP members were pronounced on January 28, 2021 (Jurisdicción 
Especial para la Paz 2021), four years after the end of hostilities. 

Crucial local mediation initiatives were also initiated in the Territorial 
Spaces of Capacitation and Reincorporation (ETCR),!° as an example of 
bottom-up ICB. One example of this is the ETCR Silver Vidal Mora 
(department of Chocó), where the first theater, built in the middle of the 
jungle, offers training in mediation with the participation of local com- 
munities and sometimes international organizations (Carvajal 2020).!º An 
adaptive approach based on the creation of key institutions, support for 
the mediation and peacebuilding process, and the inclusion of local actors, 
as well as their self-organization capabilities and resilience, has been crucial 
to sustaining peace in Colombia’s complex and uncertain context. 


CONCLUSION 


The dynamic and adaptive nature of mediation applied to various pro- 
tracted and complex armed conflicts in Colombia was achieved by estab- 
lishing a common and flexible agenda. From the first trials and errors to 
the founding of a genuine way to integrate former ANSAs combatants, 
this chapter introduced the main strategies, pluralities, and connections 
used by the Colombian government, the ANSAs, and mediators, during 
12 long negotiation processes from 1991 to 2016. 

During the last three decades, Colombia gained relevant mediation 
experience through these 12 peace processes, involving the state and vari- 
ous ANSAs and offering relevant lessons learned to mediators around the 
world. With reference to the first hypothesis and as pointed out in the first 
section, from the negotiation with the Popular Liberation Army (1991) 
until the peace agreement with the FARC-EP (2016), various mediation 
experiences have encompassed diverse strategies that combined standard 
and adaptive practices, which resulted in successful cease-fires that con- 
tributed to more performant DDR processes and that saved people’s life. 

Hence, flexibility and adaptiveness became the two main concepts that 
informed effective mediation structures in Colombia. As an essential 
aspect of peacebuilding efforts, the Colombian case reveals that these 


15 Spanish acronym for Espacios Territoriales de Capacitación y Reincorporación. 

16Tn an interview conducted on December 11, 2020, Johana Carvajal, researcher at the 
ETCR Silver Vidal Mora, described the cultural experience of theater as one of the most 
constructive to rebuild links in a community marked by violence. 
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mediation processes contributed to further Institutional Capacity Building 
for more effective peacebuilding actions (Bercovitch and Kadayifci 2002). 
In this regard, the Special Jurisdiction of Peace (JEP in Spanish) is a rele- 
vant benchmark not only to ICB but also to other Transitional Justice 
Systems all over the world where protracted conflicts tend to be solved, as 
the first hypothesis suggests. 

However, new sources of conflict have surfaced and jeopardize the pro- 
cess, particularly in the case of ANSAs’ network with international crime 
organizations, local political parties, and local community leaders. 
Although this evidence may suggest an endless circle of ongoing pro- 
tracted intra-state conflicts in Colombia—similar to Johan Galtung’s defi- 
nition of “negative peace”—the country has achieved remarkable peace 
gains resulting from mediation in at least the most recent AUC and the 
FARC-EP processes (Academia Source 2020a). 

From this point of view, the variety of ANSAs and their interactions 
with the state brought a complex and uncertain nature to these mediation 
processes. The hostilities between the state and its opponents were not 
reduced to rebel groups but related to a more complex and changing real- 
ity which reflected the dynamics of internal conflicts in Colombia since the 
1980s, as it stands in the third hypothesis: illegal groups financed by drug 
trafficking and a vast network of illegal and flexible business drivers. The 
arrival of narcotrafficking as a source of finance for the conflict marks a 
shift in Colombian society’s thinking, morals, behaviors, and values. These 
were not related to the ideology of guerrilla groups such as the FARC, the 
ELN, and the EPL, the last group still active in Venezuela, particularly 
after 2015 when the political and economic situation in the country 
became detrimental (NPO Source 2020). These facts stress the need for a 
more comprehensive understanding of the complexity and uncertainty of 
ongoing multiscale conflicts in Colombia. 

International relations scholars have been developing a promising para- 
digm for framing violent ANSAs under a different lens, that is, competi- 
tive authoritarianism (Thomas et al. 2005). The author’s doctoral research 
also suggests that the dynamic of ANSAs transforms the paradigm of the 
monopoly of violence, as well as the taxation and justice by the state 
(Penagos 2022). 

After examining the impact of ANSAs in Colombia’s armed conflicts 
and related mediation experiences, three critical findings stand out: (1) In 
long mediation processes, standard and adaptive meditation practices will 
coexist among many attempts to bring the parties to the negotiating table. 
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(2) The high level of complexity of the context and the variety of armed 
nonstate actors involved is continuously challenging to mediation and 
peacebuilding actions.'7(3) The flexibility and adaptiveness in Colombia’s 
experience of mediation give evidence of a mature guideline that has 
resulted in remarkable achievements in three key sustaining peace aspects: 
(1) DDR, (2) institutional capacity building, (3) and bottom-up commu- 
nitarian participation. 

In an unprecedented event, the Colombian Congress, during the Juan 
Manuel Santos presidency (2010-2018), enacted the Law 1908 for 
Organized Armed Groups (GAO).! The Law 1908 developed a unique 
judicialization process based on two stages: (1) collective talks inside 
GAOs to decide if they wish to be under Law 1908 and (2) 13 points or 
conditions that lead to judicialization of the GAOs. The National 
Government was in charge of the first phase, and the General Attorney 
Office of the second one. This Law showed GAOs’ relevance in the 
national context of violence and the need to create a special procedure to 
break up these structures under the general justice system rather than the 
special transitional justice system (Congreso de Colombia 2018). 

At this stage, the accumulated mediation experience of Colombia 
resulted in various levels of adaptiveness: within the state, with interna- 
tional mediators, and with local communities. In the first level, a National 
Agency for Reincorporation (ARN) was created based on past experiences 
to reintegrate former combatants. As a result, more than 31,000 former 
combatants participated in a DDR process for the first time. The ARN is 
the state agency in charge of the comprehensive, sustainable, and transi- 
tory social and economic reincorporation at two stages: early and long- 
term reincorporation (ARN 2017). The Reincorporation Route is the 
roadmap or the agency and contains the general guidelines agreed between 
the delegates of the former combatants, the National Reincorporation 
Council and the ARN, a permanent adaptive mediation process. 

The fieldwork conducted by the author in February 2020 included 
interviews with reincorporated combatants who are participating in com- 
munity work experiences in this context. They support the peace process 
with the FARC-EP and felt committed to participating in local initiatives 


17 From 281 prioritized municipalities after the signing of the peace agreement with the 
FARC-EP, 123 are controlled by ANSAs (Fundación Paz y Reconciliación (Pares) 2019). 
18 Spanish acronym for Grupos Armados Oganizados. 
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where they have served as communitarian mediators to avoid new violence 
and sources of conflict (Former Combatant Sources 2020b). 

A second level of adaptiveness is related to international mediators that 
can be summarized in multiple NGO’s as well as international organiza- 
tions that support the implementation of the peace process. The Final 
Peace Agreement signed between the Colombian government and the 
FARC-EP established a complex accompaniment mechanism that include 
international observers and scholars: “the international community can in 
different ways help to guarantee the implementation (...). In the area of 
verification, [the] model (...) has an international component comprising 
those countries that through the process has acted as guarantors and 
observers, plus two international spokespersons. The technical aspects are 
(...) supported by the (...) Kroc Institute for International Peace Studies 
at the University of Notre Dame” (Colombia 2016). 

By May 2021, the Kroc Institute had produced five comprehensive 
reports and created the Peace Agreement Matrix (PAM) research tool. 
The reports included interviews with civil society, governments, think 
tanks, NGOs, and International Organizations (Kroc Institute for 
International Peace Studies, Iniciativa Barómetro, and Matriz de Acuerdos 
de Paz 2020). Finally, at the local level—with national impact—several 
reports were produced and published by independent think tanks such as 
the Fundacion Ideas Para La Paz (FIP) and Fundacion Pazy Reconciliación 
as a result of the fieldwork in local communities. In this regard, periodical 
reports suggest a more comprehensive strategy toward sustaining peace. 
For example, one of the scenarios proposed by FIP researchers is to rein- 
force technical skills for former combatants. These researchers also discuss 
new regional dialogues promoting trust to articulate public policy, private 
initiatives, and local needs, mainly in those regions where civil war has 
deeply impacted society (FIP 2019). 

Colombia’s experience contributes to the understanding of how media- 
tion processes are conceived and developed through a process based on an 
alternative approach that advocates for cooperation and recognizes the 
communities’ role as the key to developing common agendas to rebuild 
their societies, that is, a process that focuses on self-organization and resil- 
ience. The peace agreement’s expectations with the FARC-EP—the most 
senior guerrilla in Latin America—contrast with the endless activities of 
illicit economies (drug trafficking and illicit mining mainly). The combi- 
nation of unaddressed root causes of conflict, corruption, and inequality, 
and strong civil society resistance against the reincorporation process in 
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major cities, presents a new national challenge to developing communitar- 
ian mediation processes. Further research on adaptive approaches to struc- 
ture and implement local and national mediation initiatives in Colombia 
will address the remaining challenges and enhance peacebuilding pro- 
grams in territories with recurring or protracted armed violence and social 
conflicts. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Peacemaking from Within: Adaptive 
Mediation of Direct Dialogue 


in Mozambique’s New Peace Process 
(2013-2019) 


Rui Saraiva 


INTRODUCTION 


Mozambique has faced several cycles of violent conflict since the indepen- 
dence war against Portuguese rule (1964-1974), followed by a long civil 
war (1977-1992) between FRELIMO (Mozambique Liberation Front) 
and RENAMO (Mozambican National Resistance), and its recent recur- 
rence (2012-2019). Decades of peace negotiations have followed, result- 
ing in three main peace agreements: the 1992 General Peace Agreement 
(GPA), the 2014 Cessation of Military Hostilities Agreement (CMHA), 
and the 2019 Maputo Accord for Peace and Reconciliation (MAPR). 
After the 1992 GPA, numerous peacebuilding programs have been imple- 
mented by various actors, ranging from traditional international donors 
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such as the G19 group! to donors that have emerged in the last 15 years, 
for example China, Brazil, India, Vietnam, and the Gulf Countries (de 
Carvalho, Rozen, and Reppell 2016, 11). 

From 1992 to 2012, Mozambique”s peacebuilding process was hailed 
as a successful case of liberal peacebuilding, resulting from a successful 
mediation process led by a faith-based mediator, the lay Catholic associa- 
tion Community Sant’Egidio. However, recent events challenged more 
than 20 years of peacebuilding outcomes, with numerous factors contrib- 
uting to the relapse of violence in the country. In 2012, the country saw a 
small-scale resurgence of conflict emerging between the Mozambican 
government and RENAMO due to tensions between both groups during 
peacetime (Vhumbunu 2017). The recurring conflict was characterized by 
a series of small-scale attacks in Mozambique’s central and northern 
regions. Despite their limitations, the logistics and number of victims of 
the attacks were comparable to other intrastate conflicts, significantly 
impacting the peace prospects in the country and reopening the possibility 
of civil conflict. The failure of the disarmament, demobilization, and rein- 
tegration (DDR) process had been at the heart of RENAMO’s concerns. 
Many of RENAMO’s ex-combatants remained ineligible for pensions, 
which could have allowed them to maintain their dignity and provide for 
their basic needs. Young RENAMO recruits, many of whom were relatives 
of ex-combatants, concluded that resorting to arms was the only way to 
achieve a more effective peace agreement (Wiegink 2015). Therefore, 
RENAMO has been claiming for more decentralization, provincial auton- 
omy, equal state resources allocation, and more opportunities to hold suf- 
ficient political power, while the objective of the Mozambican government 
has been the total disarmament of RENAMO’s residual forces and the 
complete cessation of hostilities (Government Source 1 2020; Academia 
Source 1 2020). 

The impact of the small-scale civil war worsened over time. By March 
2016, the UNHCR reported over 10,000 Mozambican refugees fleeing 
to Malawi and a considerable increase in the number of internally dis- 
placed persons (IDPs) (Shimo 2016). Other events added layers of com- 
plexity to the Mozambican peace and development context. In 2016, 


l Traditional peace and development donors in Mozambique include the UN, the African 
Development Bank, the World Bank, the EU, Portugal, Japan, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Portugal, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Norway, the UK, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, the US, and the Netherlands. 
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Mozambique’s public debt crisis prompted international partners, includ- 
ing the International Monetary Fund (IME), the World Bank, and several 
bilateral development agencies, to suspend their assistance (Cascais 2018). 
Since the suspension of foreign aid, which directly supported a consider- 
able part of the national budget, a heavy negative impact was felt across 
the economy and in the Mozambican taxpayers’ pockets (Academia Source 
2 2020). Mozambique has also been prone to natural disasters, such as 
floods, droughts, and cyclones, which have only aggravated the economic, 
peace, and security crises. In 2019 alone, Cyclones Idai and Kenneth 
affected more than 2.8 million people in Mozambique (International 
Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC) 2019). 

As if all these events were not enough, an Islamic insurgency? in 
Northern Mozambique emerged in 2017, with the goal of establishing an 
Islamic state in the Cabo Delgado province (Faleg 2019). Violent extrem- 
ism of this nature erupted for the first time in October 2017, in Mocimboa 
da Praia, when militants attacked a police station and government build- 
ings. The violence has been centered in Mozambique’s northeastern prov- 
ince bordering Tanzania—the least-developed region in the country 
(Matsinhe and Valoi 2019, 8). The attacks followed tensions between the 
extremist sect and other segments of the local community, who had been 
fighting over social and economic grievances, religious intolerance, and 
dissatisfaction with the local Frelimo-led authority. At the time of writing, 
insurgent attacks in Northern Mozambique have thus far caused nearly 
4000 deaths and forced over 700,000 people to flee their homes (ACLED 
2021; UNHCR 2021). Cabo Delgado remains a fertile ground for violent 
extremism, aggravated by an increased presence of government forces in 
the region, predominantly following hard-security approaches to address 
this crisis. President Filipe Nyusi admitted that the situation in Cabo 
Delgado could potentially jeopardize peace prospects in the country, 
including the ongoing DDR process with RENAMO (Rodrigues 2020). 

Since 2012, a complex environment with serious challenges to peace 
and security in Mozambique has prompted international cooperation for 
sustaining peace in the country through various mediation initiatives, 
humanitarian aid, peacebuilding, development assistance, and security 
responses. A large number of RENAMO militants in the center and north- 
ern provinces of Niassa, Tete, Nampula, and Inhambane, including those 


? Two active groups have been named in the literature and interviews: Ansar-al-Sunna or 
Al-Shabab and the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL/ISIS). 
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who are now linked with the Military Junta, are the first factor within the 
complex environment. The second is the ongoing Islamic insurgency in 
Cabo Delgado, a Muslim-majority province rich in natural resources and 
agricultural potential on the northeastern border with Tanzania. As a 
result, there is now a widespread perception of insecurity among 
Mozambican political elites and the population in general. Many consider 
Mozambique to be facing not one but two armed conflicts occurring 
simultaneously (Civil Society Source 2 2020). The Mozambican people’s 
general perception is that the peace achieved in 1992 has been suddenly 
lost (Civil Society Source 3 2020). 

Addressing a Mozambican changing context became a key priority for 
mediation efforts between 2012 and 2019. Peacemaking solutions often 
involved a sense of urgency due to the complex and uncertain environ- 
ment described above. The recent peace process involved multiple stake- 
holders and featured three mediation stages addressing the RENAMO 
insurgency. Both conflict parties and several domestic and external media- 
tion actors, such as individuals, states, international organizations (IOs), 
and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), attempted to find new solu- 
tions to the conflict and participated directly or indirectly in the mediation 
process. The distinctive mediation styles, methods, and approaches are 
described here in three main sections. The first section focuses on domes- 
tic mediation with no external process facilitation, the second on standard 
high-level international mediation, and the third on adaptive mediation as 
the facilitation of direct dialogue between both parties. Although this 
chapter distinguishes between mediation styles and their respective effi- 
cacy, it is essential to recognize that all stakeholders involved in the peace 
process, especially the Mozambicans that worked tirelessly in the various 
stages of the mediation process, tried their best to achieve peace and 
improve the lives of their compatriots. 

This chapter also attempts to answer two main research questions 
within the context of the 2013-2019 peace process in Mozambique: (1) 
What are the key characteristics of standard and alternative mediation 
practices employed to reach the 2019 MAPR? (2) How were mediators 
able to adapt to uncertainty and complexity during the negotiations? By 
answering these questions, this chapter attempts to offer relevant lessons 
for mediators and peacebuilders around the world facing increasing chal- 
lenges to their activities, including not only peace and security risks but 
also human security threats, such as natural disasters and the spread of 
infectious diseases. It also attempts to validate, through the case study of 
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Mozambique, that “adaptive mediation” is more effective than standard 
mediation approaches in complex and recurring armed conflicts. After ini- 
tial failed mediation attempts by domestic mediators that favored more 
assertive mediation techniques, the mediation process welcomed high- 
level international mediation and a large group of external mediators. 
They focused on determined-designed mediation techniques that exces- 
sively dominated the mediation agenda, leading both parties to look for a 
new paradigm in terms of peace negotiations in Mozambique. Thus, the 
final mediation stage of the recent Mozambican peace process was flexible, 
adaptive, and pragmatic in style, addressing the failures and ineffectiveness 
of previous mediation endeavors. The mediators concentrated on encour- 
aging the self-organization of both parties and ensuring national owner- 
ship of the peace process. They accomplished a new peace agreement in 
August 2019 by facilitating direct negotiations between the two main par- 
ties’ leaders, as well as incorporating representatives from both parties in 
the mediation team. An adaptive mediation strategy established an 
enabling environment for Mozambicans on both sides of the conflict to 
genuinely collaborate in developing a long-term pathway to peace. 

This study is the result of fieldwork conducted in Mozambique, 
between January and February 2020, employing methods such as semi- 
structured interviews and participant observation, initially meant to cover 
the reformulation of peacebuilding programs after the signature of the 
2019 MAPR, but opening an avenue of research on peacemaking initia- 
tives that led to the signature of the new peace agreement.’ In addition, 
content analysis of online news coverage between 2012 and 2019 (mainly 
in Portuguese) and discourse analysis of the main stakeholders involved in 
the peace process shed light on formal and informal mediation activities 
that sustained significant peace gains and offered new pathways for peace 
in Mozambique. 


3 Previous data collection, between March and August 2015, in Maputo, Mozambique, 
was supported by the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science’s Africa Zuno-Junkan 
Program. The author would like to thank Prof. Toshiya Hoshino and Prof. Virgil Hawkins’ 
support and guidance at Osaka University. 
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DOMESTIC MEDIATION WITHOUT EXTERNAL 
PROCESS FACILITATION 


Between April 2013 and August 2015, 114 rounds of talks between 
RENAMO and the Mozambican government—led by the president at the 
time, Armando Guebuza—were facilitated by five mediators, four of them 
related to religious organizations and one from academia (Mozambique 
Information Agency 2015). At this point, Afonso Dhlakama, the 
RENAMO leader, retired to an uncertain location in the Gorongosa 
Mountains in Sofala province. RENAMO’s initial requirement as of the 
eighth round of negotiations was for external international mediators to 
join the process, including the former South African president, Thabo 
Mbeki, the Italian bishop, Dom Matteo Zuppi, and other key figures from 
the United Nations (UN), the Southern African Development Community 
(SADC), the European Union (EU), the African Union (AU), and the 
US. However, RENAMO gave in to Guebuza’s preference to keep exter- 
nal involvement aside and relied on five domestic facilitators: (1) the 
Catholic priest Fr. Felipe Couto, (2) the Anglican Bishop Dinis Sengulane, 
(3) the Methodist Pastor Anastacio Chembeze, (4) the Muslim cleric 
Sheikh Saide Habibo, and (5) the academic Lourenço do Rosário. They 
formally joined the mediation process at the 33rd round of negotiations in 
Maputo on February 12, 2014 (Mozambique Media Online 2013; 
MediaFax News 2014). 

The five mediators often shared their vision for the peace negotiations 
during their interactions with the media. The dean of the Polytechnic 
University in Maputo, Lourenço do Rosário, highlighted the need to 
address the failed disarmament and reintegration of RENAMO men in the 
Mozambican armed forces (Forgas Armadas de Defesa de Mocambique 
(FADM) and in the police (Polícia da Republica de Moçambique (PRM)). 
Together with decentralization, this was a policy issue that has not been 
addressed effectively by peacebuilding programs during the past 20 years. 
On the other hand, Rosario’s position on revising the electoral law was 
that this was an issue to be addressed in the parliament, implying that this 
was not necessarily a priority of the mediation process (Carlos 2013). 

Dinis Sengulane, the Anglican bishop for the region of Pequeno 
Limbobo, was previously involved in the 1989 Nairobi negotiations that 
preceded the 1992 Rome Peace Process. He often collected relevant 
inputs for the mediation process from Sofala and other provinces with 
strong RENAMO influence. Sengulane’s vision for peace rested on three 
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main pillars: (1) engaging in formal and informal dialogue, (2) addressing 
issues of social character, and (3) progressively eliminating the instruments 
of war while recognizing that there is still a long way toward sustainable 
peace in Mozambique (Silva 2015, 113). 

The Methodist minister Anastacio Chembeze, besides becoming one of 
the five domestic mediators, was appointed as the interim executive direc- 
tor of the Mozambican Electoral Observatory (MEO) to ensure an ade- 
quate monitoring of the October 15, 2014, elections. Chembeze was 
trained at the Mozambican peacebuilding NGO Justa Paz, created after 
the 1992 GPA, and at a sister institute, the Africa Peacebuilding Institute, 
located at the time in Mindolo, Zambia (Lofton 2014). The MEO was a 
coalition of religious and civil society groups that have been monitoring 
the elections since 2003. The members of the coalition included a vast 
number of observers and experiences rooted in local perspectives. In 
November 2013, the MEO observed municipal elections in Mozambique 
and later deployed 742 observers for the 2014 census (Hanlon 2014). 

One of the main representatives of the Muslim community in 
Mozambique, Sheik Saide Habibo, underlined his intention to work with 
people in good faith to promote harmony and social, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic well-being for all Mozambicans in order to maintain long-term 
peace in the country. He added that peace actions should not be limited 
to national reconciliation but should also include activities to continuously 
promote ethics in civil society. As part of his mediation style and peace 
vision, Habibo supported the creation of the “Religious Network for 
Reconciliation and Peace,” a group of religious nongovernmental organi- 
zations that intended to support the realization of free, fair, and transpar- 
ent elections in Mozambique. All five mediators would engage with 
various initiatives that directly or indirectly supported the peace process, 
since peace in Mozambique was conceived in the mediators’ mind to be a 
national project in which everyone should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate (Horizonte 2014, 6; Jornal de Noticias Newspaper 2014). 

The five domestic mediators received support from the Center for 
Humanitarian Dialogue (HD), an NGO based in Geneva, Switzerland, 
which provided technical know-how. The HD organized training retreats 
to support the national mediators’ skills in strategic thinking and commu- 
nication. The HD also organized a religious leaders’ forum to promote a 
broader dialogue about reconciliation throughout Mozambique (Centre 
for Humanitarian Dialogue 2016, 10). Subsequently, the mediation 
agenda in this first stage of the peace process highlighted four main issues: 
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First, the focus on reforming the electoral system resulted in changes to 
the electoral law and allowed for political nominations and party control 
over electoral bodies. Despite these changes, RENAMO was unable to 
offer qualified staff to facilitate the election process for the 2014 national 
elections, which resulted in the relative failure of these negotiations. 
Second, the process highlighted security and defense issues, which led to 
the signing of an agreement to end hostilities. The 2014 CMHA repre- 
sented another formal attempt to reintegrate RENAMO members into 
the Mozambican Armed Forces and the Police. Third, the mediators also 
attempted to draw attention to issues such as the state”s politicization and, 
fourth, to the need for equal redistribution of wealth (Bertolaso- 
Krippahl 2013). 

The 2014 CMHA established a Team of Military International 
Observers on the Cessation of Military Hostilities ( Equipa de Observação 
da Cessação das Hostilidades Militares (EMOCHM) with 23 foreign mili- 
tary officers* and 70 Mozambican officers” to monitor the process of dis- 
armament and the social reintegration of RENAMO’s residual forces 
(Government of Mozambique 2014). The work of the EMOCHM 
required the Mozambican government to spend more than 540.2 million 
Mozambican meticais to cover expenditures related to the monitoring 
mission, that is, accommodation, food, subsidies and allowances, consum- 
ables, fuels, communication equipment, training, and so on. The 
EMOCHM purchased a total of 59 vehicles and additional materials to 
accommodate the residual forces including tents, beds, lockers, genera- 
tors, water tanks, stoves, refrigerators, and kitchen and bathroom supplies. 
The allocated budget was also spent on the salaries of international and 
national observers (Folha de Maputo Newspaper 2015). However, the 
mission was considered both ineffective and costly, as 20 percent of the 
reintegration budget was allocated alone for the needs ofthe EMOCHM. In 
the end, the Mozambican government was uncomfortable with the idea of 
external observers monitoring what was understood as a strictly “domes- 
tic” problem and, therefore, a problem that could be solved without the 
involvement of foreigners (Jornal Notícias Newspaper 2015). 

In 2015, with the election of a new Mozambican president, Filipe 
Nyusi, the mediation process progressed with two rounds of bilateral talks 


*From Botswana, Zimbabwe, South Africa, Kenya, Cape Green, Portugal, Italy, Great 
Britain, and the US. 
5 Half from RENAMO and the other half from the FRELIMO government. 
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between Nyusi and Dhlakama. In April 2015, the meetings between both 
leaders resulted in the draft of a new law on autonomous provincial gov- 
ernments, which would be later rejected by the parliament. In July 2015, 
a constitutional amendment concerning the revision on provincial gover- 
nors” appointment was submitted by RENAMO, but it would also be 
rejected in the parliament. As the FRELIMO majority in the parliament 
kept politically sanctioning the result of the negotiations between both 
leaders, RENAMO would resort again to armed violence, with several 
attacks occurring mainly in the Tete province. In response, on September 
25, 2015, Afonso Dhlakama saw his residence in Beira invaded by the 
Rapid Intervention Unit (Unidade de Intervenção Rápida (UIR)) and the 
Special Operations Group (Grupo de Operações Especiais (GOE)) of the 
PRM. Behind the scenes, the domestic mediators and Dhlakama’s close 
advisers worked to schedule a meeting between Nyusi and Dhlakama. The 
mediators were able to persuade the RENAMO leader to leave his hideout 
and travel to Beira with them and a group of journalists on October 8, 
2015. Dhlakama’s home in Beira, however, was attacked the next day in a 
large military operation, his bodyguards were detained, disarmed, and 
only subsequently released, and the opposition leader was placed under 
house arrest. As a result, Dhlakama retook refuge in the Gorongosa 
Mountains, completely withdrawing from the mediation structure with no 
intention of negotiating with Mozambique’s government 
(Botequilha 2015). 

The trust between the five mediators and Dhlakama was severely weak- 
ened following the October 8 incident. This operation not only under- 
mined confidence in the national mediators but also led to an abrupt 
interruption of the 2014 CMHA. A new cycle of uncertainty and military 
confrontation began, at a time when the country could hardly afford 
another conflict and the 2014 CMHA had lost its raison d’étre. According 
to Maria Ivone Soares, the head of RENAMO’s parliamentary group at 
the time, the main conditions for RENAMO to resume high-level talks 
with the Nyusi government were the inclusion of new mediators and a 
clearer mediation agenda that would allow the negotiation of issues related 
to autonomous provinces (Weimer and Carrilho 2017, 129-30). 
Accordingly, RENAMO requested the domestic mediators’ removal, 
arguing that the Catholic Church and the South African president Jacob 
Zuma should assume the role of mediators instead (Júnior 2015). As a 
response, the five mediators underlined that their role in the political dia- 
logue had been minimal since mid-2015. From that moment in time, the 
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direct involvement of the domestic mediators in the peace process became 
more difficult due to dynamics resulting from an administration change. 
FRELIMO had become divided between the “hardliners” supporting 
Guebuza’s confrontational approach and the “softliners” welcoming 
Nyusi’s policy of direct dialogue promotion (The Economist 2015). 

The five mediators highlighted that one of the main causes for the fail- 
ure of the peace negotiations was the ineffectiveness of the 
EMOCHM. However, speaking on behalf of the mediators, Fr. Filipe 
Couto argued that only two people would have the solutions to overcome 
the remaining challenges, that is, both Nyusi and Dhlakama. As a way to 
seal the conclusion of this mediation stage, President Nyusi publicly criti- 
cized “the intermediaries who, due to the importance they have intended 
to gain in the dialogue process, sometimes they have not faithfully trans- 
mitted the messages of both parties” (Filipe Nyusi in Matias 2015). It was 
not confirmed whether Nyusi was referring to the five mediators or other 
mediation team members; however, this statement confirmed that both 
parties believed the mediation structure and strategy would have to change 
to become more effective. 

The domestic faith-based and civil society mediation structure without 
external process facilitation allowed for 114 negotiation sessions at the 
Joaquim Chissano Conference Center in Maputo. The mediation strategy 
was sufficient to achieve an amnesty law, followed by the 2014 CMHA 
and a new electoral law that enabled national elections in 2014 without 
much objection from RENAMO before the voting took place. However, 
this stage of the mediation process was not effective enough to avoid fur- 
ther conflict recurrence, and it failed to address grievances that had 
remained since the signature of the 1992 GPA. In October 2015, 
Lourenço do Rosário suggested that the disagreement between politicians 
and the military created obstacles to the negotiations. In addition, both 
RENAMO and FRELIMO remained internally divided between “doves” 
and “hawks,” that is, one faction looking for military confrontation 
(hawks) and the other political dialogue (doves) (Weimer and Carrilho 
2017, 156). 

Despite the good offices and the genuine commitment of the five 
national meditators, given the above context, this mediation structure was 
unable to adapt to a complex environment and emerging uncertainties. 
The trust was lost between both parties and the mediators because of the 
impact caused by several key events: the failure of the 2014 CMHA, the 
ineffectiveness of the EMOCHM, claims of fraud in the 2014 elections, 
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and various police and military operations threatening Dhlakama’s life and 
safety. The mediation team also could not effectively build trust with the 
new Mozambican administration and find solutions to address the divide 
between Gebuza’s and Nyusi’s supporters inside FRELIMO. Finally, this 
mediation structure confirmed that domestic solutions without external 
process facilitation might result in significant deadlocks and the peace pro- 
cess’s breakdown. As mentioned by De Coning (Chap. 2), “External 
influence has many advantages, including bringing leverage, encouraging 
accountability, opening political space, and encouraging more inclusive 
processes.” However, instead of opting for external facilitation of direct 
dialogue, both parties first sought an external solution focused on a stan- 
dard international mediation structure, which turned out to be determined- 
designed in nature instead of adaptive to an increasingly complex 
environment. In this stage, the peace process was handed over to external 
mediators in the hopes that both sides would agree on a version of the 
solutions they would design, leaving an excessive amount of deliberation 
and agenda-setting power in the hands of international mediators. 


STANDARD HIGH-LEVEL INTERNATIONAL MEDIATION 


President Nyusi has consistently aspired for continued dialogue with 
Dhlakama and aimed at holding the third round of talks with a new medi- 
ation team. In May 2016, the RENAMO leader agreed to discuss how to 
reestablish formal negotiations with the government. In this regard, a 
“Joint Commission”® was formed in Maputo, initially preparing the meet- 
ings between both leaders within a four-point agenda to guide the formal 
negotiations. Each party selected two of these four items for the mediation 
agenda: (1) the decentralization and provincial autonomy of six provinces, 
and appointment of governors by RENAMO; (2) the end of military 


SFRELIMO members: Jacinto Veloso (former minister of security); Alfredo Gamito (for- 
mer minister of state administration and former member of parliament); Benvinda Levy (for- 
mer minister of justice); Alves Muteque (president’s office); António Boene (lawyer); and 
Eduardo Chiziane (professor of law, University Eduardo Mondlane). RENAMO members: 
José Butters (member of parliament); Jeremiah Pondeca (former member of parliament); 
André Magibire (member of parliament); Eduardo Namburete (member of parliament, pro- 
fessor of communication sciences, University Eduardo Mondlane); Maria Joaquina Inacio 
(party’s senior staff); Leovilgildo Buanancasso (Council of State). Both FRELIMO and 
RENAMO nominated the international mediators who would later integrate the “Joint 
Commission.” 
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hostilities; (3) the disarmament of RENAMO”? combatants; and (4) the 
integration of RENAMO unarmed soldiers in the FADM, the PRM, and 
the Mozambique’s State Security and Intelligence Services (Serviços de 
Informação e Segurança do Estado (SISE) (Vines 2019, 19). 

The Mozambican government started by sending requests to the 
European Union (EU), the Catholic Church, and South Africa to join the 
new mediation team. Nyusi and Dhlakama reinforced the idea that, at this 
point, the way forward in the mediation process would be to seek interna- 
tional mediation, as this was the successful mediation strategy that led to 
the 1992 GPA (Lusa News Agency 2016c). The Mozambican govern- 
ment nominated the following mediators: Ketumile Masire, former presi- 
dent of Botswana, linked to the Global Leadership Foundation (GLF), 
along with Robin Christopher; Jakaya Kikwete, former president of 
Tanzania, represented by Ibrahim Msambaho; and the African Governance 
Initiative (AGI), linked to former British prime minister Tony Blair, repre- 
sented by Jonathan Powell of InterMediate (UK). RENAMO appointed 
three mediators, namely the EU, which was represented by Mario Raffaelli 
(former mediator in the 1992 peace process) and Monsignor Ângelo 
Romano (Community of Sant’Egidio); the Vatican, represented by the 
Apostolic Nuncio in Maputo, Monsignor Edgar Pena, and the secretary of 
the Episcopal Conference of Mozambique, Auxiliary Bishop of Maputo, 
Dom Joao Carlos Hatoa Nunes; and the South African president Jacob 
Zuma, represented by Mandlenkosi Memelo and George Johannes of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Forty-seven sessions of negotiations were held 
by the Joint Commission and the international mediators in the five-star 
“Avenida Hotel” in Maputo (Reis 2017; Lusa News Agency 2016b; 
Hanlon 2016; Weimer and Carrilho 2017, 137). 

By August 2016, the international mediation team’s leader, Mario 
Raffaelli (representing the EU), noted the lack of immediate progress, as 
both parties were just “discussing ... discussing ... discussing” with no 
practical achievement, denoting an environment of extreme uncertainty 
after few rounds of international mediation. The head of the RENAMO’s 
delegation at the time, José Manteigas, mentioned that one of the most 
contentious issues on the negotiation table was the appointment of 
RENAMO provincial governors in six provinces. In this context, the inter- 
national mediation team decided to set up two subcommittees. One would 
prepare a legislative package on decentralization to be ready before the 
2019 elections, and the other would focus on military issues (Matias 2016). 
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The work of the decentralization subcommittee was extensive. It aimed 
at supporting the process of revising the Mozambican Constitution and a 
number of different laws: (1) the law related to the reform of the state, (2) 
the law on provincial assemblies, (3) the basic law of the organization and 
functioning of public administration, (4) the law empowering local district 
authorities, (5) and the approval of the law of governing bodies and the 
(6) law of provincial funding. This set of new laws was meant to pave the 
way for a peaceful electoral process. However, the timing of this ambitious 
decentralization agenda was not ripe for a concrete agreement between 
both parties. RENAMO submitted a reform package to the subcommit- 
tee, but the lack of internal party consensus resulted in the failure of 
FRELIMO to submit a complimentary or alternative proposal to the Joint 
Commission. Therefore, the package of legal revisions mentioned above 
was not welcomed in all FRELIMO circles (Lusa News Agency 2016d). 

Another challenge to this mediation framework was the lack of coordi- 
nation between the two subcommittees on matters related to procedures, 
contents, and calendars, as well as the large presence of mediators, many 
of them non-Portuguese speakers, which slowed the progress of the nego- 
tiations. Finally, the exclusion of civil society organizations from the medi- 
ation process, including the third major party in the Mozambican 
parliament, the Democratic Movement of Mozambique (Movimento 
Democrático de Moçambique (MDM)), did not allow for an alternative, 
more open format of negotiations, for example through the creation of 
national committee for the revision of the constitution (Weimer and 
Carrilho 2017, 138-39). As the subcommittee’s work was being devel- 
oped, an escalation of attacks took place, possibly a strategy by RENAMO 
to strengthen its position during the negotiations (Fabricius 2016). This 
event hindered the negotiations between both parties, proving that some 
mediation initiatives might, in fact, result in more violence instead of more 
positive outcomes. 

The next step suggested by the international mediation team was to 
seek an immediate ceasefire and to create a demilitarized corridor that 
would allow the mediators to meet with Afonso Dhlakama. Subsequently, 
a specific working group and the mediators would attempt to establish the 
conditions for a permanent ceasefire. Once both parties respected the sus- 
pension of hostilities and all types of violence, the working group would 
submit a new timetable to the joint commission to continue with the 
peace process (Lusa News Agency 2016a). In addition to working toward 
a ceasefire agreement, the international mediation team introduced a new 
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draft proposal on decentralization in October 2016. The mediators 
attempted to harmonize the document as much as possible, including 
both parties” demands, but they could not reach a final draft by the 
November 2016 deadline to submit the document to the Mozambican 
parliament (“O Século de Joanesburgo” Newspaper 2016). At this point, 
Mario Raffaelli changed his mediation strategy. Instead of negotiating new 
decentralization laws with both parties, the mediator sought to reach a 
negotiated agreement on the general principles of decentralization reform 
and leave it to the Parliament to transform it into law. This change in 
method was not very well received by the FRELIMO leadership, who felt 
that the Mozambican head of state and the RENAMO leader were being 
ignored in the process and that too much power was left in the hands of 
international mediators (Weimer and Carrilho 2017, 139). 

As the issue of decentralization became the most contentious in this 
mediation stage, Nyusi stressed the need to create a specialized working 
group to discuss the decentralization package without political distinction 
or the international mediators’ presence. The Joint Commission’s work 
would end in December 2016 without any agreement on the decentraliza- 
tion package, and the international mediators abandoned Maputo, saying 
that they would only return if requested again by both parties (Lusa News 
Agency 2016d). Although it was impossible to meet RENAMO’s require- 
ment to govern in six provinces, the mediation style implemented by the 
international mediation team paved the way for the revision of the consti- 
tution on matters related to decentralization and provincial elections. 
However, the timing and conditions were also met for a rapprochement 
between Nyusi and Dhlakama. 

After more than 200 rounds of negotiation, both Mozambican leaders 
surprisingly decided to engage in direct dialogue, abandon the high-level 
international mediation structure, and permanently dissolve the joint 
commission (Vines 2019, 20-21). This decision stands out as a clear 
example of local resilience, with both parties reclaiming ownership of the 
peace process through an adaptive approach. In this case, it is possible to 
argue that ineffectiveness was found in the standard international media- 
tion structure, and effectiveness was found instead in the adaptiveness, 
resilience, and self-organization capacity of both FRELIMO and 
RENAMO, which, as demonstrated by complexity theory, are compo- 
nents of a complex system that is ever evolving. 

During this stage of the mediation process, external mediators failed to 
effectively recognize the Mozambican context and its complexity, 
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unpredictability, and uncertainty. Both leaderships acknowledged that 
there was not enough motivation for international mediators to reach an 
effective agreement, as they earned expensive salaries, and through dozens 
of meetings attempted to justify their efforts without any practical achieve- 
ments. Both Dhlakama and Nyusi became increasingly frustrated by the 
intrigues within their negotiating teams. Some felt that the international 
mediators who had been involved with the 1992 GPA and returned as 
mediators in 2016 were too concerned with protecting the legacy of the 
Rome agreement and exposed their opinions in an excessively public way 
(Reis 2019a; Civil Society Source 3 2020). The 1992 GPA mediation 
formula was based on the role of international mediators in supporting 
confidence-building between both parties and conducting effective power 
diplomacy. In fact, it was power diplomacy that guaranteed that political 
arrangements under the GPA were not imprecise or broadly undefined 
and ensured that enough political and economic incentives were provided 
to promote a democratic system in the context of a newly emerging post- 
Cold War liberal order. Third parties, superpowers, and international and 
bilateral donors, were willing to provide assistance and shoulder the neces- 
sary expenditures, allowing consensus to be formed and maintained for 
the implementation of the 1992 GPA (Gentili 2013). However, a stan- 
dard high-level international mediation formula 20 years later, and under 
a different systemic and domestic context, would be condemned to remain 
ineffective. 

As a result of the determined-designed process and directed-mediation 
employed by international mediators, the leaders of both parties decided 
to talk directly over the phone, something that had never happened in 
recent Mozambican history. Also, over the phone, both leaders agreed 
that a mediation model with a “long table” of negotiation and with many 
external mediators would not lead to an effective mediation outcome. At 
this point, both parties understood their interdependence and the impor- 
tance of collaborating to reach a mutually acceptable agreement. Both 
Nyusi and Dhlakama hoped for a mediation framework that would foster 
a process through which the content of the agreements comes from within 
rather than from excessive input from external mediators or an external 
normative framework. Therefore, there was an increased perception 
among the Mozambican political elites that the pathway for a successful 
agreement would arise instead through direct dialogue between the lead- 
ers of both parties supported by an adaptive mediation model that would 
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not be heavily influenced by external interests, predetermined interna- 
tional standards, or the history and examples of past negotiations. 


ADAPTIVE MEDIATION AS PROCESS-FACILITATION 
OF DIRECT DIALOGUE 


Beginning in December 2016, a small mediation team of four members 
was led by the Swiss ambassador to Mozambique, Mirko Manzoni. The 
other team members were Neha Sanghrajka, mediation advisor at the 
Centre for Humanitarian Dialogue; Jonathan Powell, director at Inter 
Mediate; and Eduardo Namburete, senior lecturer at Eduardo Mondlane 
University and member of parliament for RENAMO between 2005 and 
2010 (Reis 2019b). This mediation team focused on facilitating direct 
dialogue between the Mozambican government and RENAMO, while 
promoting both parties’ self-organization and resilience and responding in 
adaptive ways to the challenges that arose during the negotiations. More 
importantly, this mediation style was not conditioned by past 1992 GPA 
mediation practices, and it was fully committed to a nationally owned 
peace process. 

The new stage of negotiations highlighted issues related to power- 
sharing, decentralization, and the demobilization and reintegration of 
RENAMO residual armed forces. Many RENAMO combatants and for- 
mer combatants continued to demand further reintegration in the armed 
and police forces, generating a continuous climate of tension between 
both parties. RENAMO also highlighted the need for reintegration in the 
SISE and the need for equal redistribution of revenue from natural 
resources, as one of the world’s largest gas reserves was discovered in 
Mozambique in 2012 (Academia Source #2; Academia Source #3). 

After President Nyusi requested Manzoni to become the lead mediator 
of the peace process, the first challenge was to travel to the mountainous 
region of Gorongosa to meet with Dhlakama. Manzoni underlined that 
this implied not staying in five-star hotels but instead in the middle of the 
forest or the bushes. Maputo’s journey to Gorongosa spanned over 
1000 km and required taking several flights, riding four-wheel vehicles 
and bikes, and simply walking for long periods of time (Crawford 2019). 
Showing this level of effort was an important step to build trust with the 
RENAMO leader. Manzoni explained the genuine efforts of the small 
mediation team in this key initial moment of this mediation stage: “The 
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rebels always came to pick us up on foot in the same place, but then we 
never took the same path. We had to hurry to have a few hours of discus- 
sions and be back in the jeep before dark. At first, I thought that Dhlakama 
would end up coming to Maputo. (...) This has never happened, and we 
have been to the Gorogonsa mountains 35 times” (Petite 2020). 

Besides the immediate positive impact of new mediation methods and 
a new strategy, the peace process was mainly centered on the direct com- 
munication between the two leaders, first via phone and at a later stage 
meeting in person. Direct dialogue emphasized the idea that the peace 
process needed more Mozambican control and to emerge from within 
instead of from the outside. Therefore, the mediation team’s initial stance 
was to focus on working as process facilitators of a direct and continuous 
dialogue between the two Mozambican leaders. The rapprochement 
between both leaders and the new mediation model quickly resulted in a 
ceasefire announced in December 2016. This ceasefire lasted initially for 
one week, then another 60 days after that, followed by another month, 
and then was extended permanently and without a deadline. This initial 
achievement allowed the two leaders to speak face to face in August 2017. 
The fact that President Nyusi traveled to the Gorongosa Mountains to 
meet Dhlakama was a clear sign of reconciliation and that the peace pro- 
cess was now in the hands of both leaders. As a result, the Manzoni media- 
tion team and related mediation outputs were well evaluated by the two 
parties, who underlined the effectiveness and discretion of the mediators, 
as well as the ability to create an environment of trust (Reis 2019b). 
According to Manzoni, the small size of the mediation team and the soft 
skills of the mediators, such as discretion and humility, were fundamental 
to the effectiveness of the mediation process (Crawford 2019). In this 
regard, Manzoni said, “the peace process was deadlocked, and I believe 
the government appreciated my discretion. When I had criticisms, I com- 
municated directly to those concerned rather than giving paternalistic les- 
sons in the media” (Petite 2020). 

After consultations with the RENAMO leader, President Nyusi 
announced on February 3, 2017,’ the redefinition of the mediation archi- 
tecture, based on the regular contact and coordination of procedures and 


7On February 3, the Day of Mozambican Heroes, Mozambique commemorates the thou- 
sands who fought and died in the country’s independence war against Portugal. The date is 
based on the assassination of Eduardo Mondlane, a prominent independence leader in the 
country’s history. 
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the monitoring of progress between the Mozambican head of state and 
the RENAMO leader, leading to a much greater degree of trust-building. 
The mediation team expanded the architecture of the peace process by 
establishing two working groups of six people each: one working on 
decentralization and the other on military issues (i.e., disarmament, demo- 
bilization, and reintegration). In May 2017, an eight-person “Monitoring 
and Evaluation Team” was established and mandated to monitor the 
ceasefire. Additionally, on March 6, 2017, the Swiss ambassador estab- 
lished a “Contact Group” with six other ambassadors from the US (the 
co-chair), Botswana, China, the EU, Norway, and the UK. The Contact 
Group avoided the pitfalls of the previous international mediation stage, 
and these external stakeholders were able to gain both parties’ trust due to 
Manzoni’s focus on fostering direct dialogue with an attitude of discretion 
and encouraging the same within the structure of the Contact Group 
(Vines 2019, 21). 

The progress of the negotiations continued during the second half of 
2017. Nyusi confirmed that the mediation process would remain centered 
on four key points: (1) regular contacts between top leaders; (2) the work 
of two technical working committees on decentralization and military 
issues; (3) the supervision provided by the international contact group; 
and (4) information sessions with other Mozambican political parties and 
the public in general. In February 2018, Nyusi and Dhlakama met for a 
second time in central Mozambique. At this meeting, both leaders wel- 
comed the reports elaborated by the working committees, and later Nyusi 
publicly announced the submission of a new draft law on decentralization 
to the Mozambican parliament, with the consensus of both leaders result- 
ing from the direct dialogue initiative (Institute for Multiparty Democracy 
2019, 2-3). 

Unexpectedly Dhlakama passed away on May 3, 2018, due to compli- 
cations related to diabetes. The RENAMO leader’s unforeseen demise 
resulted in a significant setback for a peace process that was at last on the 
road toward a final agreement. Manzoni and the mediation team were 
unexpectedly shaken by his death, which represented the height of com- 
plexity and uncertainty in an already-fragile peace process. In Manzoni’s 
own words, this event was a “mediation blackhole”: “When after more 
than two years of negotiation he died, honestly it was a blackhole as if 
everything was lost. Even now, I feel the emotion, because he was a strong 
man, and you could not expect him dying like that” (Mirko Manzoni in 
Crawford 2019). The negotiations stalled for months as RENAMO 
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adjusted to the loss of its leadership and prepared to choose a successor. 
Shortly after that, Ossufo Momade, a former lieutenant general (until 
1992) and secretary-general of RENAMO (between 2005 and 2012), 
became the interim leader of RENAMO and was later elected as the effec- 
tive leader at a party congress on January 17, 2019 (Henriques 2019). 

RENAMO?s leadership transition significantly delayed the pace of 
negotiations, caused in part by Momade’s refuge in a safe haven in 
Gorongosa and the emergence of internal disputes inside RENAMO after 
Dhlakama’s death. As a result of the mediation team’s effort, Momade 
met with Nyusi for the first time in the city of Beira on July 11, 2018, 
which allowed for the continuation of previous negotiations and paved the 
way for the signing of an important Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU) on military issues in August 2018. The MoU represented an 
essential milestone in the peace process and the achievement of a clear 
consensus between both parties on DDR issues. Immediately after that, 
the mediation team and both parties created an institutional framework 
with four bodies to support the MoU’s implementation: (1) the Military 
Affairs Commission with six members; (2) the Joint Technical Framework 
Group (Grupo Técnico Conjunto de Enquadramento (GYCE)) with four 
members; (3) the Joint Technical Group for Disarmament Demobilization 
and Reintegration (Grupo Técnico Conjunto de Desarmamento, 
Desmobilização e Reintegração (GTCDDR)) with six members; and (4) 
the Monitoring and Verification Group (Grupo de Monitoria e Verificação 
(GMV)) with eight members (Institute for Multiparty Democracy 2019, 
4). The latter included an additional international team made up of senior 
military advisers that would provide technical assistance and ensure the 
DDR process’s credibility. The nine international observers were appointed 
by Germany, India, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland, Tanzania, the US, and 
Zimbabwe and were led by Javier Antonio Pérez Aquino, an Argentinian 
expert on DDR issues in Colombia (Forquilha 2020, 73). 

The 2018 MoU broke the deadlock on military issues and fostered 
decisive steps toward reaching a new peace agreement. The process facili- 
tation of direct dialogue continued with two rounds of direct talks between 
Nyusi and Momade in early 2019. In March 2019, Cyclone Idai caused 
extensive damage, killing several people in Mozambique. This event indi- 
rectly impacted the negotiations. The two conflicting parties took this key 
moment to demonstrate national unity, offering a sign of hope that it was 
still possible to reach an agreement during these challenging times. This is 
also the case with the national unity in Mozambique to address the Islamic 
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insurgency in the north of the country. The mediators identified these 
aspects as a significant change in the mindset of both conflicting parties, 
which were then making national interest a priority (Jaberg 2019). 
Subsequently, in June 2019, another meeting between the two leaders 
took place in Chimoio, in Manica province, during which they provision- 
ally agreed to a definitive peace agreement (Vines 2019, 22). 

The MAPR was signed on August 6, 2019, by the Mozambican presi- 
dent and FRELIMO leader, Filipe Nyusi, and by the RENAMO leader, 
Ossufo Momade. Two weeks later, on August 21, 2019, the agreement 
was cast into legislation by the Parliament, with 236 votes in favor and 14 
abstentions from the smallest opposition party, the MDM. Both parties 
described this as being the final in a series of three agreements. The first 
agreement was the GPA signed in Rome on October 4, 1992, by President 
Joaquim Chissano and the late RENAMO leader, Afonso Dhlakama, 
which ended 16 long years of civil war between FRELIMO and 
RENAMO. The second was the CMHA, signed on September 5, 2014, 
by President Armando Guebuza and Dhlakama, which ended temporarily 
the armed conflict that had resurged in 2012, allowing for the October 
2014 general elections. The new peace agreement attempts to address two 
critical issues that had failed after more than 20 years of the 1992 GPA 
implementation: the demobilization and reintegration of RENAMO 
fighters and the decentralization of political power in Mozambique. The 
new agreement represents a new milestone for peace and reconciliation. 
However, uncertainty and peacebuilding challenges remain in 
Mozambique. 

The results of the 2019 national elections in Mozambique and the 
related post-electoral violence confirm that issues related to DDR, decen- 
tralization, and power-sharing remain to be addressed and that volatility 
and uncertainty remain on the Mozambican horizon. Besides, at the time 
of writing, the division of RENAMO into two groups, the political branch 
led by Ossufo Momade and the “Military Junta” led by Mariano Nhongo, 
is threatening to destabilize the implementation of the peace agreement. 
As Manzoni (Radio Télévision Suisse 2019) highlighted, providing sup- 
port for the implementation of the peace accord is as important as reach- 
ing the peace accord, as well as having the UN and all the international 
cooperation partners’ support to achieve definitive peace in Mozambique. 
Despite the remaining peacebuilding challenges, peacemaking gains were 
possible due to the pragmatism and adaptive approach of the mediation 
team led by Manzoni, from which it is possible to highlight some lessons 
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learned: “We should try to learn from what was done. I think it can be 
replicated because it was done in a very simple manner, not with big 
machinery, just a lot of goodwill. (...) We remained very discreet until the 
very last minute, and this was one of the keys to the success of the process” 
(Mirko Manzoni in Crawford 2019). 

Neha Sanghrajka, a former chief mediator of the Kenyan peace process 
in 2007 and a member of the mediation team led by Manzoni, also under- 
lined that Mozambique offers many lessons for other peacemakers and 
peacebuilders involved in contemporary armed conflicts. Sanghrajka men- 
tioned that the last stage of the mediation process was all about “national 
ownership,” when in other “standard” styles of mediation, this concept is 
often not internalized by international mediators. One of the main points 
of learning from the Mozambican process was that peace could never be 
imposed from the outside, but instead must be led by the people of the 
affected country. In contrast to the usual emphasis by external mediators 
on statistics, numbers, and indexes, effective mediation processes should 
be nationally and locally inclusive, incorporating local perspectives as 
much as possible: “Peace is not just log frames, indicators, words on a 
piece of paper. It is actually the combatant who is worried that his child 
will not recognize him after such a long war. It is the woman that cannot 
do business on the side of the road because there is a conflict” (Neha 
Sanghrajka in Chatham House 2020). 

In terms of national ownership of the peace process, both parties should 
be acknowledged as the main key actors and stakeholders. Amid the uncer- 
tainty generated by its historical leader’s sudden death, RENAMO 
remained firmly committed to achieving peace rather than resorting to 
violence. Besides, the Mozambican government also had a vital role in the 
mediation process’s most uncertain moment. Filipe Nyusi, the Mozambican 
president, was present at Dhlakama’s funeral in Beira and delivered a 
eulogy recognizing the historical importance of Dhlakama for peace in 
Mozambique, generating a spontaneous moment of reconciliation on that 
occasion. Finally, it is important to note that all working teams involved 
during the last mediation stage were composed by Mozambicans from 
both sides of the conflict. They excelled working together and with the 
mediators during the negotiations: “It was this silent unity and resilience 
of the Mozambican people themselves that really pushed this process for- 
ward. We (the mediators) were just lucky to be able to help in whatever 
way we could” (Neha Sanghrajka in Chatham House 2020). 
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CONCLUSION 


Addressing the failures and ineffectiveness of previous peace negotiations, 
the final round of the new Mozambican mediation process was adaptive 
and pragmatic in style. It privileged the process facilitation of direct dia- 
logue between both parties—the Mozambican government and 
RENAMO—in the context of a nationally owned peace process. This 
effective style of mediation was focused on three main pillars: (1) self- 
organization and national ownership, which put the leaders of both parties 
and many Mozambicans from both sides at the center of the architecture 
of negotiations, to work together during the peace process; (2) an under- 
standing of mediation as a synonym of process facilitation, with a small 
mediation team of four members working discretely and unassumingly 
amid challenging conditions; (3) an adaptive and pragmatic approach that 
enabled the mediators to deal more effectively with complexity and uncer- 
tainty during the negotiations, for example the sudden death of 
RENAMO?s leader. An adaptive mediation structure, style, and methods 
allowed first for a permanent ceasefire in 2017, which led to the signature 
of the 2018 MoU on military affairs and, finally, the Maputo Accord for 
Peace and Reconciliation in 2019. 

This case seems to indicate that in contemporary complex and recur- 
rent armed conflicts, the effectiveness of the mediation process depends 
first on the resilience and adaptiveness of both parties in the conflict, as 
well as the local communities and all domestic stakeholders involved in the 
peace process. Second, it also depends largely on the mediators’ mindset 
and the ability of the external mediators to listen to domestic actors while 
focusing on understanding the culture and context of the conflict-affected 
situation. A mindset of discretion and humility, and a smaller number of 
external mediators involved in the peace process, contributes to building 
trust among all parties. Third, when this mindset is allied to a pragmatic 
and adaptive approach, this will enable the mediators to face complex and 
uncertain environments more effectively. 

In the Mozambican case, the collected data revealed that through an 
adaptive process facilitation of direct dialogue, both parties decided to 
pursue a peaceful resolution to the recurrence of conflict instead of resort- 
ing to violence. Dhlakama’s sudden death was the most unexpected event 
occurring during the negotiations, but this “mediation blackhole” was 
mitigated by the adaptive approach of the mediation team and both par- 
ties. There is enough evidence to confirm that the most effective 
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mediation structure has emerged from within Mozambique, that is, from 
adaptive process facilitation of direct dialogue between both leaders 
instead of an externally determined-designed mediation initiative. 
Therefore, the implementation of the 2019 MAPR and related peace- 
building actions should also remain nationally owned and adaptive in 
nature while adequately supported by international cooperation partners. 
After the signature of the new peace agreement in 2019, Mirko Manzoni 
was appointed as the personal envoy of the UN secretary-general for 
Mozambique. The personal envoy’s primary function is to deepen the 
dialogue between the Mozambican government and RENAMO and assist 
in implementing the MAPR. Using an adaptive approach applied to peace- 
building, Manzoni and both parties have made significant progress in con- 
solidating early gains by advancing DDR activities first and expecting to 
progress on decentralization and reconciliation later. However, the post- 
conflict peacebuilding environment presents relevant implementation 
challenges, and peacebuilders should be careful to avoid past mistakes and 
strive to continue operating under a peacebuilding framework focused on 
flexibility, adaptiveness, and institutional learning. 

At the time of writing, Mozambique continues to face an ongoing con- 
flict in Cabo Delgado with extreme violence perpetrated by armed non- 
state actors. In addition, RENAMO’s Military Junta, led by Mariano 
Nhongo, might resort to violence if better conditions for reintegration are 
not met during the implementation of the 2019 MAPR. Finally, the 
impact of climate change, frequent natural disasters, and the spread of 
infectious diseases, such as the SARS-CoV-2, might aggravate the fragility 
of the Mozambican context. Therefore, adaptive mediation and adaptive 
peacebuilding should be seen as an ongoing process and a long-term 
endeavor in Mozambique. Mediators and peacebuilders should continue 
to promote the self-organization and resilience of Mozambique’s society 
through adaptive, pragmatic, and context-specific peace initiatives in order 
to effectively address emerging new peace threats, risks, and challenges, 
and ultimately sustain peace in Mozambique. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Adapting from Outsider to Insider Mediation 
in the Bangsamoro Peace Process, Southern 
Philippines 


Miyoko Taniguchi 


INTRODUCTION 


Peacebuilding in the post-Cold War era is a nonlinear process due to the 
complexity of protracted conflict and violence involving nonstate groups 
as well as regional and international actors. Despite the decrease in the 
number of war deaths since 1946, conflict and violence are currently on 
the rise, with many conflicts today waged between nonstate actors such as 
political militias and criminal and international terrorist groups (UN 
2020), resulting in a massive scale of forcibly displaced persons. The inter- 
mingling factors that have led to these trends lie in weak governance, 
organized crime, fragmented opposition movements, violent extremism, 
gender, youth, and natural resource management in conflict settings. 
Given the above situation, mediation, understood as preventive diplo- 
matic efforts for peace by the international community, has been 
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considered an effective instrument for preventing, managing, and resolv- 
ing conflicts and developing sustainable peace. The term “mediation” 
entered the diplomatic arena in 1948 when the UN launched mediation 
efforts in Palestine. Since then, international mediation, regardless of 
whether it addresses interstate or intrastate conflicts, has mainly been 
undertaken by third parties or external actors, especially as the number 
and intensity of intrastate conflicts have increased since the end of the 
Cold War. 

To encourage effective mediation, the UN issued The United Nations 
Guidance for Effective Mediation in 2012 as an annex to the report of the 
secretary-general on Strengthening the role of mediation in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, conflict prevention and resolution (A/66/811, June 
25, 2012) (UNSC 2012), identifying key fundamentals’ based on case 
studies. However, third-party or external mediation has not always been 
successful under political transition settings in conflict-affected countries 
in which society is divided and there is weakened social cohesion and trust. 
As observed in the cases of Colombia, Myanmar, Syria, Libya, and Yemen, 
mediation and other forms of third-party involvement appear to be chal- 
lenging (Baumann and Clayton 2017) and limited in their ability to 
address the complex and interdependent dynamics of conflicts at the 
national and local levels. 

Reflecting the above, conflict resolution literature has emphasized the 
roles of international or outsider mediation, while little research has 
focused on internal or insider mediation. Wehr and Lederach (1991) first 
developed the concept of “insider-partial” mediators within conflicts who 
benefit from a certain connectedness to and a high degree of trust from 
the conflict parties. Svensson and Lindgren (2013) further elaborated the 
role of insider-partial mediators who bring important indigenous resources 
to a peace process and can thus complement external mediators by miti- 
gating the bargaining problem of information failure. 

Despite the recognition of the importance of insider mediation for sus- 
tainable peace, it has not been a focus in academia because it is difficult for 
outsiders to obtain data and information that are politically sensitive or 
confidential in a transitional setting in order to understand such a complex 
process. Most networks, which are considered as the fundamental 


! Those include preparedness, consent, impartiality, inclusivity, national ownership, inter- 
national law and normative frameworks, coherence, coordination, and complementarity of 
the mediation effort and quality peace agreements. 
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infrastructure of insider mediation, are informal or personal, requiring 
outsiders to apply an adaptive approach reflecting local power dynamics 
and social relations among individuals and groups at the national and local 
levels. In addition to the lack of studies that have examined “insider medi- 
ation,” it is scientifically or methodologically difficult to prove the out- 
come and effectiveness of the practice, as peacebuilding itself is a complex 
and continuous process that has no clear end or stopping point. 

To overcome these limitations, this chapter aims to conceptualize the 
meaning of the term “mediation” and discuss its outcome and effective- 
ness for sustainable peace, taking up the case of Mindanao, located in the 
southern Philippines, where separatist rebels have fought over five decades 
for independence and autonomy in a Muslim-dominated area. To this 
end, this chapter primarily attempts to answer two main questions within 
the context of the Bangsamoro peace process: (1) What are the key char- 
acteristics of standard and alternative mediation, and formal or informal 
mediation practices? (2) How did mediators or parties to the conflict adapt 
or fail to adapt to uncertainty and complexity? By answering these ques- 
tions, this chapter extracts good practices or lessons learned. It contributes 
to the existing literature by showing that adaptive mediation approaches, 
shaped by multilayered mediation with the emphasis on insider mediation, 
is effective and increases the likelihood of sustainable peace. 


Literature Review and Problem Statement 


Mediation has been seen as a particularly important aspect of peacebuild- 
ing efforts that may be used in different phases of a conflict (Bercovitch 
and Kadayifci 2002, 21). In this context, mediation is defined as “a pro- 
cess of conflict management where the disputants seek the assistance of, or 
accept an offer of help from, an individual, group, state or organization to 
settle their conflict or resolve their differences without resorting to physi- 
cal violence or invoking the authority of the law” (Bercovitch et al. 1991, 
8). Given this definition, the term is synonymous with “international 
mediation,” which is primarily conducted by third-party or external actors, 
in which it is assumed that the third party is neutral or impartial. Assefa 
(1987, 22) suggests that there is a general agreement that both neutrality 
toward the issue in dispute and “independence from all parties to the con- 
flict” are “requisites for the successful mediator.” Similarly, Wehr (1991, 
51) claims that strict neutrality is necessary, and that a mediator’s 
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credibility is contingent upon the absence of a “commitment to any party 
in the conflict.” 

With neutrality or impartiality as the central role of a mediator, media- 
tion can efficiently and effectively provide information to the opposing 
parties that they would have been unable to obtain if the third party had 
not intervened (Beardsley 2008; Rauchhaus 2006; Kydd 2006; Kleiboer 
1996; Bercovitch 1986; Svensson 2007, 2009). Maintaining open lines of 
communication between or among the parties involved and trading asym- 
metries in information (Princen 1992), third parties can provide alterna- 
tive views on issues and identify a set of mutually acceptable agreements, 
bringing about potential compromises (Regan and Stam 2000). Regan 
and Aydin (2006, 740) articulate that “outside interventions can provide 
a more objective view of conditions and possible outcomes of the conflict, 
which helps adversaries to update their beliefs about the likely outcomes.” 
Absent an outside intervention, the information held by the warring par- 
ties is at best asymmetrical, and neither side has a unilateral incentive to 
honestly convey its intentions. 

The roles and functions of mediators can be categorized according to 
their expected outcome. Beardsley et al. (2006) identify three mediation 
styles, that is, facilitation, formulation, and manipulation on international 
crises together with three outcomes: formal agreement, postcrisis tension 
reduction, and contribution to crisis abatement. The researchers verified 
the relationship between these mediation styles and outcomes, finding 
that manipulation has the strongest effect on the likelihood of both reach- 
ing a formal agreement and contributing to crisis abatement, while facili- 
tation has the greatest influence on increasing the prospects for lasting 
tension reduction and the ownership and commitment of both parties 
involved, ultimately leading to sustainable peace. In practice, these styles 
can be used in combination to maximize their overall effectiveness, 
depending on the timing and intensity of the conflict. 

In the early 1990s, Wehr and Lederach (1991), widely known in the 
fields of conflict transformation and peacebuilding, first highlighted the 


? A facilitative mediator may simply provide the physical space for negotiation, organize the 
logistics, collect information, set the agenda, and help understand the messages between the 
parties. A formulative mediator suggests potential solutions to the disputants, highlights 
common interests, controls timing, helps devise a framework for typical outcome, makes 
substantive suggestions and proposals, and suggests concession the parties could make. 
Further, a manipulative mediator keeps parties at the table and provides a substantive contri- 
bution to the negotiation, including suggesting potential solutions. 
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importance of insider-partial mediators in their multidimensional work. 
They defined a mediator as an actor within the conflict who benefits from 
a certain connectedness to and a high degree of trust from the conflict 
parties (Wehr and Lederach 1991, 87). It is likely that these mediators 
have intimate knowledge of the conflict and unique entry points for medi- 
ation through an accumulated trust from all sides and that they reach their 
greatest potential in combination with the benefits of outsider-neutral and 
other mediators. In this sense, partiality can be seen as positive in that 
these mediators share the same social contexts as the parties and are com- 
mitted to a just and durable settlement, as they must live with the conse- 
quences of their work even in the post-negotiation setting. 

Svensson and Lindgren (2013) further elaborated upon this argument, 
emphasizing the importance of specifying the causal mechanisms behind 
successful mediation and linking third party mediation with insider-partial 
mediation for sustainable peace, not limited in its success to terminating 
conflicts and ending violent behavior (Regan and Aydin 2006; Regan and 
Stam 2000). The results of empirical data analysis suggest that the advan- 
tages of insider mediators lie in their access to credible information and 
indigenous resources and their capacity to understand the context with 
fewer incentives to exploit it for their own benefit, since they face risks to 
their reputations over the long term (Svensson and Lindgren 2013, 
715-16). Compared to external mediators, especially those who follow 
manipulative and formulative approaches, insider mediators benefit from 
the self-organization that that arises from their work to organizing, regu- 
lating, and maintaining the peace process without an external or internal 
managing agent (de Coning 2021, Chap. 2 in this volume). 

In light of the limited findings presented in the mediation literature, I 
address three arguments that attempt to explain why the combination of 
external and insider mediation can increase the likelihood of reducing 
multilayered conflict and violence and achieving sustainable peace. First, 
external mediators can facilitate information exchanges between the par- 
ties involved to reach agreements and settlements. Even if tensions 
becomes high, maintaining an open channel of communication is impor- 
tant to prevent any party from taking military action, as this implies a 
reputation risk for both sides. Through this process, the parties are 
expected to develop personal relationships, increase their levels of com- 
mitment to settlements, and build some degree of trust. 

Second, insider mediators from diverse sectors such as government, 
media, rebel factions, religious institutions, and civil society organizations 
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(CSOs) can promote dialogue among their leaders that contributes to self- 
organization. Outside the confines of a formal peace process, insider medi- 
ation can change actors” mindsets and behaviors, build connections and 
trust, and rebuild or strengthen relationships where the social fabric is 
weakened or broken (UNDP 2018, 6). Social capital can serve as the 
foundation for peacebuilding or conflict prevention, especially in transi- 
tion settings in which resource competition among stakeholders within 
the society becomes high. After reaching a settlement, the role of the third 
party will be diminished to monitoring the implementation of the agree- 
ment. Alongside the peace negotiations, formal or informal localized con- 
flict resolution and management mechanisms should be developed. This 
coincides with the notion of adaptive mediation, which requires actors to 
be resilient and self-organized in order to recognize their interdependence 
and increase their sense of ownership over agreements (de Coning 2018, 
2021, Chap. 2 in this volume). 

Third, all multilevel mediation efforts can be made synergistically effec- 
tive by strengthening the linkages among actors. In contrast to interna- 
tional (external) mediation, which focuses predominantly on high-level 
negotiations that include top-level state and rebel leaders together with 
high-ranking officials or diplomats from the international community, 
insider mediation engages multiple levels of society to address crises and 
ongoing tensions. Applying the model at three levels for peacebuilding— 
the top, middle, and grassroots levels of society (Lederach 1997)—insider 
mediators can be from any level, while those levels are complementary and 
overlap in terms of both actors and activities (UNDP 2014). In a divided 
or stratified society in which the root cause of a conflict originates in the 
divide-and-rule policy undertaken by a colonial government, insider 
mediation reinforced by outsider mediators can be viewed as an instru- 
ment for unifying the society and building sustainable peace in the 
long term. 

Based on the findings of the above studies, I hypothesize that in com- 
plex conflict settings, strengthening multilayered mediation linkages 
increases the likelihood of conflict resolution and peacebuilding. Because 
it is assumed that insider mediation efforts combined with external techni- 
cal, financial, or political support can enhance insiders’ ownership or self- 
reliance and capacity through their self-organization, it is expected that 
even without external mediation, national or local stakeholders can work 
toward peacebuilding on their own. 
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Research Design (Method and Analyses) 


This study adopts a case study method, taking the case of Mindanao, 
where Moro? rebels (Moro Islamic Liberation Front and (MILF) and 
Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF)) composed of Muslim and 
other indigenous peoples launched a separatist movement against the 
Christian majority state in the late 1960s. This conflict centered on self- 
determination for independence and autonomy, and is considered to be 
one of the most protracted in the world. Meanwhile, local clan feuds 
among the Moros are rampant, and ISIS-affiliated extremist groups have 
been active in the area since the 2010s. The case of Mindanao deserves 
analysis, as international and insider mediation efforts have been under- 
taken on the island over the last 40 years. Further, in 2019, a new autono- 
mous region, called the Bangsamoro Autonomous Region in Muslim 
Mindanao (BARMM), and the MILF-led Bangsamoro Transition 
Authority (BTA) were created as a product of the peace process mainly 
between the Moro rebels and the Government of the Philippines (GPH). 

This study addresses the features of outsider mediators in this conflict 
using three categories of mediation styles: facilitation, formulation, and 
manipulation. The main argument is that while the Duterte administra- 
tion has achieved the most success by enacting and ratifying the 
Bangsamoro Organic Law (BOL) (Republic Act 11054) to create the 
BARMM and BTA, this “success” can be viewed as the results of incre- 
mental peacebuilding processes that strengthened vertical and horizontal 
relations among the Moros and the Christians that have been undertaken 
over several decades by diverse stakeholders. 

Data on the mediators’ roles, approaches and strategies, intervention 
timing, objectives, and expected outcomes and effectiveness were col- 
lected through reviews of the relevant literature and interviews with stake- 
holders, including the parties involved and other stakeholders in the 
mediation process between the MILF and the GPH. The collected data 
were analyzed to (1) identify factors and actors that led to the creation of 
the new autonomous region through multilayered mediations by broad- 
ening the definition of mediation from traditional (international-outsider- 
predetermined) to innovative (local-insider-adaptive), and (2) elaborate 


3 At present, the terms “Bangsamoro” and “Moro” are used interchangeably to refer to 
mainly Islamized ethnolinguistic groups of Mindanao. With ethnopolitical connotation, 
Bangsamoro is used in the MILF peace process to implicitly differentiate it from the Moro 
of MNLF. 
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upon adaptiveness at the local level by validating the local context and its 
role in shaping the peace process. 

Rather than using a structured questionnaire, the interviews were 
designed to be open-ended enough to allow interviewees to narrate the 
important points that emerged for them regarding mediation in relation 
to conflict resolution and peacebuilding. Interviews with 36 respondents 
were conducted in February 2020 and lasted 1-1.5 hours each. These 
were followed by online interviews due to the COVID-19 pandemic. All 
of the interviews were recorded, analyzed, and coded for context analysis. 
To supplement the interviews, I also obtained and utilized data from 
online articles with direct quotations and statements from webinars with- 
out interpretation. 


OVERVIEW OF THE MINDANAO CONTEXT: CONFLICT, 
VIOLENCE, AND THE PEACE PROCESS 


Over the last five decades, the peace process in Mindanao has partly 
resulted from changes in the government’s policies and directions toward 
peace, influenced by the international and domestic situation. This process 
started under Marcos (1965-1981) and continued with Aquino (Corazon) 
(1986-1992), Ramos (1992-1998), Estrada (1998-2001), Arroyo 
(2001-2010), Aquino III (Benigno Jr.) (2010-2016), on to Duterte 
(2016-2022). The political reality in the Philippines, which lacks guaran- 
tees regarding the continuity of the administration’s public policy, has sig- 
nificantly affected the status and protraction of the peace process. In this 
sense, peacebuilding in Mindanao is by nature a nonlinear process. 

In the peace process between the GPH and the MNLF, both parties 
signed a peace agreement in 1976 in Tripoli that stipulated the establish- 
ment of an autonomous government that exercises judicial powers (Sharia) 
and possesses special security forces and an economic system under the 
auspices of the Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC). As a partial 
product of the agreement that resulted in the provision in the 1987 
Philippine constitution, the Autonomous Region in Muslim Mindanao 
(ARMM) was officially created in 1990 through a referendum without the 
participation of the MNLF.* However, the armed conflict was reignited 


*The MNLF disagreed to conduct the referendum, as the peace agreement in 1976 did 
not specify the requirement of conducting the referendum to create a new autono- 
mous region. 
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until President Ramos resumed the negotiations. Eventually, the Final 
Peace Agreement (FPA) was reached in 1996 that led to the election of 
Nur Misuari, then MNLF chairman, as the governor of the ARMM. In 
recognition of the incomplete implementation of the FPA claimed by the 
MNLF and the OIC, a tripartite review process by the GPH-MNLF-OIC 
started in 2007 and resulted in an agreement that included the so-called 
42 consensus points, which has remained unimplemented. 

Peace negotiations between the GPH and the MILF started in 1997, 
immediately after the singing of the FPA. Since then, the negotiation pro- 
cess was interrupted three times in 2000, 2003, and 2008 by outbreaks of 
high-intensity violence in response to changes in the government’s direc- 
tion and policy toward the peace process. After over 30 rounds of talks, 
under the Aquino administration, both parties signed the Framework 
Agreement on the Bangsamoro (FAB) in 2012 and the Comprehensive 
Agreement on the Bangsamoro (CAB) in 2014 that was planned to replace 
the ARMM with a new political entity with a larger territorial scope and 
broader autonomy called Bangsamoro. However, the CAB could not be 
legislated at the Philippine Congress due to the president’s declining influ- 
ence over the Congress as a consequence of the Mamasapano crash* in 
January 2015 (Franco 2017; Taniguchi 2019). 

Under this situation, President Duterte, who came into power in July 
2016, brought a new dimension to the Bangsamoro peace process, adopt- 
ing a more “inclusive approach” that involved the MILF, all factions of the 
MNLF (except the Misuari-faction), non-Islamized indigenous peoples, 
and others who could even be viewed as “spoilers” of the peace process. 
During the Bangsamoro Basic Law (BBL) deliberations in 2017, a five- 
month-long armed conflict—the Marawi siege—occurred in Marawi, 
Lanao del Sur, between the government security forces and pro-ISIS mili- 
tants, who had broken away from the MILF. With the strong initiative of 
the president himself, BOL was enacted in 2018 and led to the creation of 
the BARMM and accordingly the BTA in 2019, which is expected to gov- 
ern the region until 2022 when the Bangsamoro election is planned to 
be held. 


5 This refers to an incident that occurred during a police operation, which took place on 
January 25, 2015, at Mamasapano, Maguindanao, by Special Action Force of the Philippine 
National Police against the Bangsamoro Islamic Freedom Fighters (BIFF) and the MILF. The 
operation was intended to capture or kill wanted Malaysian terrorist and bomb-maker 
Zulkifli Abdhir and other Malaysian terrorists or high-ranking members of the BIFF. 
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In addition to the vertical conflict discussed above, feuds among prom- 
inent Muslim clans over political power, land, and resources, called Rido, 
have also been rampant in the region. These horizontal conflicts are char- 
acterized by sporadic outbursts of retaliatory violence between families 
and kinship groups as well as between communities in which the govern- 
ment or central authority is weak (Torres 2014). In a historical sense, the 
“divide and rule” policy introduced by the US colonial government has 
prevented the Moros from unifying against the state. The government 
provided the local leaders, mostly datu, with vested interests or official 
positions to pacify the region. The recent introduction of decentralization 
enabled local chief executives to directly access national resources through 
political competition. As a result, clan feuds and political violence have 
intensified. 

Bangsamoro is intrinsically a society divided by diverse affiliations such 
as kinship (clan), ethnolinguistic groups, and political positions (separatist 
rebels or state collaborators). Thus, it should be understood that the com- 
plexity of the Bangsamoro context lies in vertical and horizontal conflict 
and violence. 


MULTILAYERED MEDIATION FOR BANGSAMORO 


Mediation Under the MNLF Peace Track as Precondition 


In the course of peace talks between the MNLF and the GPH, the OIC 
and the member states have been involved since 1975. In particular, Libya 
was active in negotiating the 1976 Tripoli Agreement but officially it acted 
as an OIC representative, while Indonesia was actively involved in crafting 
the 1996 Final Peace Agreement (FPA) (Lingga 2006, 5). 

In response to the MNLF’s allegation of genocide toward the Muslims 
by the GPH, the OIC started to get involved in settling the conflict in 
1973. During the Arab-Israeli war, the OIC pressured the GPH to settle 
the conflict through a political and peaceful solution, threatening an oil 
embargo, elevating the matter to the UN, and applying economic sanc- 
tions (Rodil 2000). 

Libyan foreign minister Abdelsalem Ali Treki played a crucial role as 
mediator, directing both parties to sign a peace agreement. As a result, the 
MNLF gained autonomy for the Muslims, while the GPH was guaranteed 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Two decades later, as the agreement 
had still not been fully implemented, Indonesia reinstalled talks in 1993, 
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acting under the auspices of the OIC and as chair of the Committee of the 
Six.° Following the noninterference principle of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), Indonesia required the MNLF to put 
less weight on the self-determination that led to the singing of the FPA 
(Santos 1999). However, the FPA again faced challenges with 
implementation. 

Based on the above, the roles of the OIC as the third-party mediator 
were effective to break the impasse and sign a peace agreement, using 
leverage as major member states of the OIC and the ASEAN (Indonesia), 
pressuring the MNLF to abandon its claim for independence, and negoti- 
ating for regional autonomy as an alternative. This process lacked an inclu- 
sive facilitation process between the parties and among the Moros that 
would have increased a sense of ownership, and enhanced self-organization. 
As a result, the agreement has not been sustained, creating a high level of 
dependency on external actors. 


Peacebuilding Architecture Between the GPH and the MILF 


Since the start of the peace process in 1997, the peacebuilding architec- 
ture utilized by the GPH and the MILF has evolved over time, adapting 
to the status of the process. However, the overall architecture is composed 
of the following: (1) the Peace Panel between the GPH and the MILF 
facilitated by Malaysia (2001) and observed by the International Contact 
Group (ICG) (2009); (2) the Joint Coordinating Committee on the 
Cessation of Hostilities (JCCCH) between the GPH and the MILF as a 
ceasefire coordination mechanism monitored by the Malaysia-led 
International Monitoring Team (IMT) (2004); and (3) the Third-Party 
Monitoring Team (TPMT) (2013) as the monitoring mechanism of the 
implementation of the peace agreements (Fig. 5.1). Unlike other cases of 
peacebuilding that are mainly initiated by the UN, this case is character- 
ized by its “hybridity”—with international, national, and local actors— 
and its “multi-layeredness,” with diverse international, national, and local 
(state and nonstate) actors with roles and functions that strengthen the 
relationships among diverse local actors that have their own constituencies 
in a divided society. 

After the peace process between the GPH and the MILF started in 
1997 under the Ramos administration and led to reaffirming the General 


*Indonesia, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Bangladesh, Senegal, and Somalia. 
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Fig. 5.1 Overall peacebuilding architecture between the GPH and the 
MILF. (Source: Author) 


Cessation of Hostilities in July 1997, peace talks with a focus on establish- 
ing and maintaining a ceasefire, known as the JCCCH, were undertaken 
solely by internal actors. However, these peace talks were disrupted due to 
a military operation conducted by the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
(AFP) under the Estrada administration (1998-2001) from March to July 
2000. In order to resume peace talks, then president Arroyo, who came 
into power in January 2001, requested that Malaysian prime minister 
Mahathir serve as a third-party facilitator to build trust with the MILF. With 
this facilitation, both parties signed the Agreement on Peace (Tripoli 
Agreement), which contained the three aspects of security, rehabilitation, 
and ancestral domain in June 2001. 

As a product of the Tripoli Agreement in 2001, the Bangsamoro 
Development Agency (BDA) was created as the MILF’s development arm 
to determine, lead, and manage rehabilitation and development projects 
in conflict-affected communities. Similarly, the Bangsamoro Leadership 
and Management Institute (BLMI) was created in 2009 to develop the 
capacities of MILF ex-combatants to transform from rebels to govern- 
ment officials. These attempts were planned based on the lessons learned 
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from the experience of the ARMM government that had been considered 
to be dysfunctional. 

In response to the OIC’s proposal for a peacekeeping force, the 
Malaysia-led IMT—composed of 60 members from Malaysia (withdrawn 
in 2008 and returned in 2010), Brunei, Libya (withdrawn in 2011)—was 
officially deployed in Cotabato City in October 2004, and was later joined 
by Japan (2006), Norway (2010), the European Union (2010), and 
Indonesia (2012).Upon the request from the JCCCT and the Local 
Monitoring Teams (LMTs), the IMT is responsible for ceasefire monitor- 
ing, humanitarian and rehabilitation efforts, and development. In order to 
reduce the AFP’s threat to local citizens, the Civilian Protection 
Component was included in 2009 with the assignment of one expert from 
the EU and three from local NGOs. Except for some isolated cases, the 
presence of the IMT as a third party contributed to dramatically reducing 
ceasefire violations (from 689 cases in 2002 to 7 cases in 2007) (Lingga 
2008), preventing them from escalating armed conflict, and building trust 
between the parties (Abubakar 2006; Gündüz and Torralba 2014; 
Lingga 2008). 

The failed signing of the Memorandum of Agreement on Ancestral 
Domain (MOA-AD) in August 2008, following the Supreme Court rul- 
ing that it was unconstitutional, resulted in ceasefire violations, increased 
hostilities, and the displacement of around 750,000 people by the end of 
2008. Backchannel diplomacy by the UK government, the Center for 
Humanitarian Dialogue (CHD) (Swiss), and the Asian Foundation (TAF) 
(the US) brought a one-year impasse that led to the creation of new mech- 
anisms to include the international community in the peace processes 
(Rood 2016). In response to desires from both parties, the ICG, com- 
prised of four countries—Japan, the UK, Turkey, and Saudi Arabia—and 
four international NGOs—Muhammadiyah (Indonesia), TAF, the CHD, 
and Conciliation Resources (the UK)—was established in 2009 to rebuild 
trust between the parties and act as a guarantee mechanism for the MILF 
(Tengku 2017). Importantly, this was the first-ever formal hybrid media- 
tion support initiative (Herbolzheimer and Leslie 2013). 

In 2012, the FAB, a preliminary peace agreement, was signed under 
the Aquino administration and ultimately reached the CAB in 2014, call- 
ing for the creation of an autonomous political entity named Bangsamoro 
to replace the ARMM. Based on lessons learned from the MNLF track, 
both panels agreed to establish a Third-Party Monitoring Team (TPMT) 
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composed of five members from local NGOs, international NGOs,’ and 
the EU to monitor, review, and assess the implementation of all signed 
agreements. It should be highlighted that the peace negotiation can be 
terminated upon the signing of an “Exit Document” by both parties with 
the Malaysia facilitator, the TPMT, upon the confirmation of the full 
implementation of all agreements. 

If one traces the development of all these new mechanisms, from the 
JCCCH, the IMT, the ICG, to the TPMT, then one can see how they are 
adaptations of what has been tried before, based on the lessons that were 
identified from previous successes, stalemates, and failures (Zartman 
2001). In comparison to the MNLEF-GPH track, the mechanism involved 
more local actors to reflect the local context. For instance, the IMT, 
together with JCCCH, has direct linkages with local communities to 
obtain security status that is shared with the ICG members. Further, the 
ICG members from international NGOs linked with local NGOs to ensure 
concerns and needs on the ground were reflected in the peace talks. 
Similarly, the TPMT relied on local NGOs to collect the information 
needed to monitor the implementation status of the agreement. Likewise, 
the third-party engagement, which diversified the actors and their roles, 
synchronized the peace talks, and monitored the ceasefire and implemen- 
tation, is more effective to ensure a timely and appropriately response for 
conflict resolution and prevention. The next section focuses on how medi- 
ations transitioned from third-party actors to insiders, building confidence 
and trust among the stakeholders. 


From Third-Party to Insider Mediation 
Third-Party Mediation 


Peace Panel: Malaysia Facilitator 

With the ASEAN principles of mutual recognition, acceptance, noninter- 
vention, and respect, the facilitator has taken significant roles in moving 
forward peace talks and bringing both parties to the peace table since 
2001, despite impasses along the way (Shea 2017). From the beginning, 
there were no terms of reference (TOR) for the facilitator. In fact, the 


7 Turkish the Foundation of Human Rights and Freedoms and Humanitarian Relief and 
the TAF. 
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Aquino administration attempted to write the TOR, but the MILF and 
the Malaysian facilitation team essentially asserted that formality was 
unnecessary since informality had worked well and provided for flexibility 
(Rood 2016, 86). 

Informality can be explained in the context of Malay culture known for 
its “quiet diplomacy” (Taya et al. 2018). Traditionally, third-party facilita- 
tors or mediators serving as go-betweens avoid embarrassment by using 
indirect language, and decision-making is based on consensus to avoid any 
hard feelings (Tengku 2017). Underlining this notion, in the beginning, 
the facilitator played a significant role as a peace broker in bringing both 
parties to the negotiation table through shuttle diplomacy, traveling to 
Manila and Cotabato to meet the panels and their principles, listening, 
discussing, and identifying points of disagreement when the two conflict- 
ing parties were stuck in their formal negotiation. This was intended to 
lower tensions and encourage direct interaction in the form of negotiation 
that can be viewed as conciliation (‘Taya et al. 2018). 

Under the Aquino III administration, however, Tengku Dato’ Ab 
Ghafar Tengku Mohamed, who had served as the facilitator from 2001 to 
2002, was replaced by Datuk Othman bin Abdul Razak, who had been 
perceived as biased to the MILF by the GPH since the Arroyo administra- 
tion (ICG 2009; Apandi et al. 2018). Together with the diplomatic ten- 
sions between Malaysia and the Philippines caused by the failure of the 
MOA-AD that led to the withdrawal of Malaysia from the IMT in 2008 
(return in 2010), no substantial peace talks were conducted at the begin- 
ning of the Aquino administration (Rood 2016). In order to break this 
deadlock, the chairperson of the GPH peace panel requested that Japan 
host high-level talks between top leaders, President Aquino and Chairman 
Murad of the MILF, which resulted in great success in confidence- and 
trust-building between the leadership groups (Lam 2008). This historical 
event became a game changer for the progress of the Bangsamoro peace 
process. 

Against this background, the next facilitator, Tengku, who served from 
2011 to 2016, prioritized trust- and confidence-building, which resulted 
in the garnering of trust from both parties (Tengku 2017). In general, the 
actual roles that the facilitator played during the negotiation were: (1) 
presiding over the talks as a referee in case of misunderstanding; (2) help- 
ing bridge differences by shuttling between the parties; and (3) adminis- 
tering the discussion. Over the years, Malaysia’s role in the peace process 
has strengthened, as the country has gradually earned the trust of both 
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parties. Accordingly, the facilitator’s role has transformed from facilitator 
to mediator and negotiator, with these three roles becoming increasingly 
interchangeable (Leslie 2013). 


Peace Panel-International Contact Group 

With the participation of diplomats and International NGOs, the ICG was 
established in 2009 mainly as a compromise to the MILF’s desire to inter- 
nationalize the peace talks and the government’s aversion to external 
interference in domestic affairs. The overarching purposes of the ICG 
were to: (1) accompany and mobilize international support for the peace 
process; and (2) exert proper leverage and sustain the interest of the par- 
ties and maintain a level of comfort that restores mutual trust 
(Herbolzheimer and Leslie 2013). 

The members were carefully selected by both parties with consideration 
of: (1) the strength of the support given by the state and relevant experi- 
ence of the International NGO to peace in Mindanao; (2) recognized 
expertise in the field of conflict transformation; (3) the desire to include 
both Western and Muslim participants; (4) the government’s reluctance 
to include big powers and multilaterals; and (5) the MILF’s reluctance to 
consider countries that provided military aid to the AFP such as the US 
and Australia (Herbolzheimer and Leslie 2013). In fact, all members 
selected were persons or organizations that had worked toward conflict 
transformation or peacebuilding in Mindanao. 

At the start, there were no official terms of reference (TOR), but they 
were eventually formulated and attached to the FAB to formalize their 
tasks and status. The official roles were translated into practice and stipu- 
lated that: (1) members meet before negotiations to share information 
and expectations; (2) members quietly observe negotiations, and if 
requested by the parties or the facilitator, they comment on an issue or 
produce draft documents for the discussion; and (3) if talks reached an 
impasse, members meet with the facilitator and shuttle between both par- 
ties to identify common grounds or other solutions for breaking the dead- 
lock (Leslie 2013; Rood 2016). 

The relationship between the facilitator and the ICG members evolved 
over time. While the facilitator has never been in a directive position to the 
members, all members shared the ideas to form a consensus toward the 
same direction. In this sense, the ICG is conceived as a collaborative and 
complementary mechanism among the members who have specific exper- 
tise and diplomatic status, or a hub of international and domestic 
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stakeholders to network and build wider relationships, providing techni- 
cal, financial, information, and administrative assistance for both parties, 
as needs arise. 

The ICG took on the role of providing technical input for negotiations 
when the panels were working on four annexes of a final agreement: tran- 
sitional arrangements and modalities; wealth sharing; power sharing; and 
normalization. The ICG members were allowed to participate and provide 
the technical working groups with direct technical inputs during the 
groups’ working sessions, while all outputs from each group were shared 
among them, discussed, and finalized (Rood 2016). Upon the request of 
the parties, each ICG member provided technical input and assistance in 
the crafting of the annexes. For instance, the UK shared lessons from 
Northern Ireland; Conciliation Resources provided analyses of the draft 
documents from the panels and discussion papers on transition, normal- 
ization, and the devolution of policing; TAF forced on strengthening gov- 
ernance; and CHD brought in high-profile experts to provide input on 
topics such as power-sharing and wealth sharing (DPI 2014). 

In the process, the ICG members extended to outside official talks, 
maximizing their own designations and capacities based on their expertise 
promoting peace in Mindanao. Embassies (Japan and the UK) regularly 
met with lawmakers and local politicians from Mindanao to listen to their 
concerns and suggestions and exert diplomatic leverage in support of the 
peace negotiations. On the other hand, NGOs have worked with local civil 
society and on the promotion of cross-community dialogues, providing 
technical and financial support to local NGOs or CSOs, and sharing les- 
sons learned with other stakeholders, including the business and security 
sectors, the media, and academia. 

Hybrid mediation is considered to be innovative in that the facilitator 
and the ICG members took facilitation roles: in (1) easing tensions and 
building confidence and trust between the parties by creating an environ- 
ment that was conducive to exchanging ideas, dispelling misunderstand- 
ing, and clarifying consensus points; (2) building formal and informal or 
vertical and horizontal networks and social capital in a historically divided 
society and strengthening the ties between the state and civil society; (3) 
synchronizing all the efforts to bring about synergetic effects on peace 
talks, ceasefire, and distribution of peace dividends in an inclusive manner; 
and (4) mobilizing any forms of support from the international commu- 
nity from peacemaking, peacekeeping, and humanitarian and socioeco- 
nomic development. 
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Looking through the lens of adaptive mediation (de Coning 2021, 
Chap. 2 in this volume), the facilitation process led by the facilitator and 
the ICG members enhanced the capacity of both parties and stimulated 
self-organization among the parties through negotiating over agendas, 
finding consensus, and stipulating them into the agreement. In the begin- 
ning, the TOR of the ICG were purposely not specified to adapt their 
strategies and approaches to the changing political environment or the 
security status on the ground. At the same time, as the process reached a 
deadlock, backchannel diplomacy was conducted at a meeting as usual in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, and also in Manila and Cotabato, in the 
Philippines to transmit necessary information and resolve misunderstand- 
ings between the parties in order to get back to the negotiation table. 

It is expected that all of the above can contribute to: (1) increasing 
both parties’ sense of ownership and commitment for the implementation 
of the agreement through a transparent process in the international com- 
munity; (2) nurturing norms and values for conflict resolution through 
democratic means on the basis of consensus; and (3) increasing resilience 
to cope with uncertainty, setbacks, and shocks, when attempting to facili- 
tate such complex social change processes. 


Insider Mediation: Insider Mediation Group (IMG) 

The signing of ceasefire and peace agreements by both parties does not 
ensure peace. In contrast to third-party mediation, insider mediation by 
the parties involved in the peace process as well as diverse groups within 
Moro society is a new attempt to increase the likelihood of sustainable 
peace in a divided society shaped by complex, protracted conflict and 
violence. 

Around the signing of the CAB in 2014, new attempts were under- 
taken for advocacy, and informal dialogues and consultations were estab- 
lished around the enactment of the BBL in Congress (Kumar 2017). Asa 
track-two form of advocacy, “Friends of Peace” was formed with the ini- 
tiative of Cardinal Orland Quevedo, the Archbishop of Cotabato and a 
highly respected public figure in the Philippines where the Catholic 
Church is influential in politics (Cartagenas 2010; Pinches 1997). The 
Cardinal, who has also been engaged in promoting peace in Mindanao 
over the last few decades (Asiones 2019; Abreu 2008), identified public 
figures, including a leading historian, a prominent female journalist, a 
drafter of the 1987 Philippine constitution, influential members of the 
private sector, and academics. In the aftermath of the Mamasapano 
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encounter, these figures were engaged in conducting public advocacy and 
providing legislators with legal advice to move forward (Kumar 2017). 
Despite all of these efforts, the incident eventually led to the failure of the 
BBL to be passed. 

Under the Duterte administration, this group has evolved to adopt 
roles and functions related not only to promoting social harmony and 
interfaith dialogue but also to unifying Moro society including its frag- 
mented leadership (MILF-MNLF and the factions), ethnolinguistic 
groups, non-Muslim indigenous groups, faith-based leaderships, and 
advocates. Most of its members are professionals or senior advisers to lead- 
ership such as lawyers, engineers, civil servants, and government officials 
related to the Moro leaderships, influential clans, and CSOs. With the 
support from the EU and the UNDP, the members were trained to 
enhance their capacity around mediation and negotiation skills at the 
Clingendael Institute in the Netherlands and the Philippines (mostly in 
Davao City in Mindanao) from 2016 to 2017. 

In the course of the training, the participants organized themselves into 
informal task forces, named the Insider Mediation Group (IMG). Working 
closely with the MILF-led Bangsamoro Transition Commission (BTC)*® 
tasked with drafting the BBL, some of them were formally appointed as 
commissioners, and the task force for engaging in the Congress took on a 
significant role in building a wider consensus among stakeholders or inter- 
est groups among the Bangsamoro on the passing of the BBL during the 
last administration, calling for unity among the Moros and leaders. One of 
the biggest achievements was the group’s lobbying and provision of legal 
advice to Christian legislators during the deliberation of the bill so that the 
proposed BBL by the BTC that complies with the CAB would not be 
watered down. 

At present, the IMG has been expanded within the Moro and between 
the Moro and Manila, and members have evolved their roles and applied 
to run the interim government, mediating and building consensus within 
and outside government. In the BTA, 10 out of 80 members of parliament 
(MP) are IMG members, while some are Cabinet members and a few are 


8 Under Executive Order No. 120, the BTC, composed of 15 members (8 from the MILF 
and 7 from those selected by the GPH involving diverse sectors, was constituted primarily in 
2015 to draft a BBL under the Aquino administration after the FAB was signed. Under the 
Duterte administration stipulated in Executive Order No. 8, the BTC was reconstituted to 
strengthen and expand the functions of the Commission with the total of 21. 
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high-ranking officials. On the basis of the trust and confidence built 
among them during the legislative process, the members are now mediat- 
ing interests and building consensus among diverse stakeholders inside 
and outside organizations (Arguillas 2019). Some concrete examples 
regarding the engagement are presented in the following paragraphs. 

The IMG has played a pivotal role in strengthening vertical and hori- 
zontal ties. One mediator is a lawyer by profession and a former high- 
ranking government officer of the ARMM regional government. As a legal 
advisor on the MILF side, he has been engaged in peace talks between the 
MILF and GPH and was also assigned to serve as a member of the Joint 
Normalization Committee. During the legislative process of the BBL, he 
had been a legal advisor for Senator Juan Miguel F. Zubiri from Bukidnon 
(Mindanao), who was the chairman of the subcommittee on BBL, to 
ensure the spirit and intent of the CAB. After the creation of the BTA, he 
has been addressing issues of local governance as the minister of the local 
government and now delivers emergency services as a member of 
Bangsamoro Inter-Agency Task Force on COVID-19, coordinating with 
other ministers and local government executives. 

Another mediator is associated with the religious aspect of the media- 
tion process. Despite his upbringing in an influential clan in local politics, 
he has been engaged in religious dialogues, community engagement, and 
conflict resolution on the ground. He only stepped into the political main- 
stream in 2016 when he was appointed as a member of BTC and now 
serves as an MP in the BTA parliament. His exposure to a multicultural 
environment during his stay at Ateneo de Davao University (Jesuit) helped 
him realize the importance of interreligious dialogue (Lidasan 2020). In 
2011, he was appointed as the head of the newly created Al Qalam 
Institute, which is an institute for Islamic Identities and Dialogue at the 
University, by Fr. Joel E. Tabora, S.J, the president of the University. 
Interacting with the mediator, Fr. Tabora has come to deeply understand 
the historical and cultural background of the conflict and has worked for 
peace and justice in Mindanao, as proven by the push for the passage of 
the BTC-drafted BBL.’ In this sense, Davao became a hub of insider 


° During deliberations under the Aquino and Duterte administrations in 2016 and 2018, 
respectively, Father Tabora took the initiative that the presidents of the all the Ateneo univer- 
sities in the Philippines called for the passage of the proposed BBL that was drafted by the 
MILF-led BTC, putting the statement on national and local newspapers. 
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mediation between the Moro and Christian communities outside the 
Bangsamoro. 

One mediator on the MNLF side, who is a lawyer by profession, a for- 
mer member of the BTC, and the present MP in the BTA, pointed out 
that the role of mediators has become more important and relevant, given 
the intertwining, conflicting interests of diverse groups within the 
Bangsamoro, in order to enact necessary laws such as electoral and local 
government code (Sema 2020). As such, in a transitional setting in which 
formal institutions or organizations are being developed, this type of 
informal network within the Bangsamoro and within the Philippines can 
fill in the gaps until a formal institution can be effectively established. It 
also functions as a mechanism to prevent conflicts over resource allocation 
caused by changes in power relations in the formation of a new politi- 
cal order. 

Over time, the number of mediators has increased from 30 in 2016 to 
more than 100 in 2020, involving more diverse groups or sectors in the 
newly created political entity. With the confidence and trust that has been 
constructed since the last administration, even mediators outside the BTA 
have been actively engaged in supporting the functioning of the BTA, in 
academia and CSOs, national and local governance. Importantly, keeping 
collaborative efforts with the national government is considered as key to 
success, as many contentious issues, which are not clarified, should be 
shared and solved between the BTA and the national government. 

As shown above, the IMG is conceived as a platform for the Bangsamoro 
that works toward a political settlement, adjustment, and reconciliation 
among diverse interest groups. Through continuous processes, the actors 
in a conflict can understand and respect their differences, exchange ideas, 
build a consensus, modify their norms and values, and build confidence 
and trust through informal dialogues. In other words, the whole process 
can be viewed as the formation of a new political order, expansion of the 
public sphere, and creation of a new “political community” shaped by new 
norms and values under a new identity as the Bangsamoro. In this sense, 
insider mediation is also viewed as a binding and healing process engaged 
in by a historically divided or fragmented society. Thus, all the efforts con- 
ducted through the IMG to strengthen vertical and horizontal relations 
with trust can contribute to more sustainable peace by increasing the soci- 
ety’s resilience to violent conflict. 

From the adaptive mediation perspective, insider mediation contrib- 
uted to increasing the level of interdependency between the parties and 
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within the Moro society, and lessoning the roles of outsider mediators that 
would increase the likelihood of self-organization and resilience to cope 
with uncertainty, setbacks, and shocks in the longer term. During the 
implementation stages of the peace agreement, the Bangsamoro govern- 
ment has to be engaged in negotiating with the national government and 
adjusting the interests among diverse sectors of people within the Moros 
or the Bangsamoro. Achieving that aim requires the rebels to acquire 
those political skills and maneuvers in order to transform from rebels to 
government officials. In that sense, learning from the process of adaptive 
mediation, including insider mediation prior to the signing of peace agree- 
ment, would greatly help for the parties to sustain the agreement. 


CONCLUSION 


Based on the findings presented above, four advantages of an adaptive 
mediation approach can be identified from the Bangsamoro peace process. 
First, the model of third-party mediation based on impartiality has been 
shaped by consensus (not confrontation) by both parties, which resulted 
in nurturing trust, norms, and values for conflict resolution through dem- 
ocratic means. Second, adaptive mediation approaches utilizing innova- 
tive, flexible, inclusive, and transparent approaches allowed the local 
context to be considered in the decision-making process during negotia- 
tion through a collaborative and complementary mechanism at the 
national and local levels. This type of adaptive mediation increases both 
parties’ level of acceptance, commitment, and ownership regarding the 
implementation of the signed peace agreement. Third, while the inclusion 
of diverse stakeholders in the peace process is key to the successful unifica- 
tion of people in a historically divided society, norms and values should be 
shared in order to develop respect for differences and build a consensus 
through dialogue. Fourth, shifting from the negotiation to implementa- 
tion stages, the roles and functions of third parties change from providing 
input to ensure an agreement toward monitoring the status of implemen- 
tation. As peace talks progress, insider mediators can gradually increase 
their levels of involvement for trust and consensus-building and the adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests among diverse stakeholders. The Bangsamoro 
experience has shown that incremental and adaptive efforts will contribute 
to developing resilience to conflict and violence and ultimately to sustain- 
able peace. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Exploring Mediation Efforts Amid Systemic 
and Domestic Constraints: The Case 
of the Syrian Conflict 


Ako Muto 


INTRODUCTION! 


Complex, protracted, and recurring intrastate conflicts remain one of the 
biggest contemporary threats to global peace. They increasingly require 
pragmatic and context-specific peace actions—peacemaking, peacekeep- 
ing, and peacebuilding—to be implemented and effectively coordinated at 
all stages of the conflict cycle. Any external actor involved with peace ini- 
tiatives in such a complex context is increasingly asked to recognize the 
context and embrace adaptiveness in interventions as well as to support, as 
much as possible, the inclusion of national and local actors in the peace 
process. 
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The issue of context recognition is particularly relevant to the case of 
international cooperation for peace in Syria, one of the most challenging 
political and humanitarian crises since World War II. Mediation in the 
context of the Syrian conflict has been described as a mission impossible, 
during which some of the world’s most experienced mediators could not 
achieve a comprehensive ceasefire, and the context-specific humanitarian 
ceasefires that were agreed could not be sustained for long. Moreover, a 
comprehensive contextual analysis of the Syrian conflict, not only from the 
international and national perspectives, which are contested and changing, 
but also from the local perspective within Syrian borders, is crucially 
significant. 

The preconditions necessary for mediation to work are introduced by 
de Coning in Chap. 2 and are as follows: (1) the parties are willing to 
accept a negotiated solution; (2) they are ready to choose mediation as the 
method of negotiating a ceasefire or peace agreement and accept a neutral 
third-party mediator; (3) the parties can negotiate without the negative 
influence of international pressure or interventions. This chapter reflects 
on these assumptions, specifically their relevance and applicability in the 
Syrian conflict. The study is based on data collected via semi-structured 
interviews conducted with the Syrian people and International NGOs 
(INGOs) involved in the Syrian platforms, and media analysis on topics 
related to mediation of armed conflicts, complemented by empirical evi- 
dence that explains the mediation dynamics and outcomes during the 
period from 2011 to 2019. 

The chapter is divided into three main sections. First, it demonstrates 
how the disagreement between the permanent member states (P5) of the 
United Nations Security Council (UNSC) and the mediation process initi- 
ated by the League of Arab States (LAS) affected the activities of the first 
and second UN Special Envoys. Second, it reveals the domestic constraints 
in addition to further systemic constraints, which conditioned the activi- 
ties of the third and fourth Special Envoys; as the fourth Special Envoy is 
still active at the time of writing, this chapter covers only the period up to 
the establishment of the Syrian Constitutional Committee in September 
2019. Third, it analyzes the contributions of other nonstate actors, specifi- 
cally civil society and INGOs, to the mediation efforts in Syria during the 
conflict. 

Based on these examinations of both systematic and domestic con- 
straints, the chapter reveals how external actors got involved in the Syrian 
conflict shortly after the start of the unrest and how the four Special 
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Envoys appointed by the UN attempted to adapt to such context in facili- 
tating mediation among domestic parties. Hence, it argues that interna- 
tional factors have affected the Special Envoys’ mediation efforts in the 
Syrian conflict. Moreover, the profusion of non-state armed groups added 
an unavoidable element of complexity that needs to be taken into consid- 
eration by mediators and peacebuilders. It also asserts the complex effects 
of the absence of a concrete agreement on the practices of mediation or a 
compromise at the international and national levels. In conclusion, the 
chapter sheds light on the significance and challenges of contextualized 
and adaptive approaches that will have the potential to promote further 
contacts among Syrian citizens and open the pathways for mediators to 
deal more effectively with the conflict. 


SYSTEMIC CONSTRAINTS AND THE CHALLENGES 
OF ESTABLISHING A SYRIAN TRANSITIONAL GOVERNMENT 


This section describes the factors that undermined conventional and high- 
level mediation efforts during the first four years of the conflict. It exam- 
ines the different parties involved and their conflicting priorities to reveal 
how the responses by the international community developed in this com- 
plex context and the challenges of establishing a transitional government. 
The Syrian conflict began in March 2011 with the civil demonstrations in 
Dara’a, a city in the Southern region of the country, and it became inter- 
nationalized only a month later. The P5 could not develop a unified 
response to end the conflict, recreating similar systemic challenges as those 
presented by the Cold War era. In the UNSC meeting in April 2011, 
Russia strongly supported the Syrian government, and China followed the 
same position. France, the UK, and the US supported the opposition 
(UNSC 2011a). There was no consensus among the P5 over who was 
responsible for the violence. Thus, it was not the UN but the LAS which 
was the first to attempt mediation within this context. Traditionally, the 
LAS has had a policy of nonintervention in the sovereignty of its member 
states (League of Arab States 1945). However, the change of regimes in 
Tunisia and Egypt in the wake of the so-called Arab Spring” and NATO’s 
activities in Libya led the LAS to demand concessions from the Syrian 
government, holding it responsible for the violence (Kiiciikkeles 2012). 


? The so-called Arab Spring is the political upheaval that began in Tunisia at the end of 
2010 and resulted in the ouster of presidents in that country, as well as in Egypt and Yemen. 
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Among the Syrian government, the conflict was perceived as a domestic 
political matter from the beginning that did not require international 
attention. Thus, the mediation activities conducted by the LAS were per- 
ceived as not being meaningful, at least for one of the parties: the Syrian 
government led by Bashar Al-Assad. It first urged the government to stop 
the violence and engage in dialogue with the opposition. When this did 
not happen, the LAS suspended Syria’s membership in the league and 
imposed sanctions in November 2011 (Batty and Shenker 2011). It dis- 
patched a LAS Monitoring Team in the next month to end the violence. 
Later in January 2012, the LAS introduced the “Arab Plan to Resolve the 
Syrian Crisis,” which included forming a national unity government com- 
prised of the existing government and the opposition, operating under a 
mutually agreed leader within two months of the start of the dialogue. 
The plan would grant all presidential powers to the vice president to coop- 
erate fully with a national unity government, and it would enable the 
drafting ofa new constitution for approval by referendum (UNSC 2012a). 
Despite the continued disagreement among the P5 (e.g., UNSC 2011b, 
2012b), the LAS pressed for significant concessions, which the govern- 
ment did not accept. The LAS mediation strategy of resolving the conflict 
included the requirement that the Syrian president delegate his power 
before the formation of a transitional government, a strategy backed by 
the United Nations General Assembly (UNGA 2012). However, this 
method of imposing a demand did not achieve effective results in bringing 
both sides to the negotiation table. 

Later in February 2012, an alternative mediation method was intro- 
duced, with the UN and the LAS jointly appointing Kofi Annan? as the 
Special Envoy to Syria. His mediation efforts were partially successful. 
Considering the challenging situation that resulted from the lack of con- 
sensus among the P5, the Special Envoy’s main focus was not to resolve 
the conflict but instead to “reduce the violence first” (Hinnebusch and 
Zartman 2016, 7). Annan’s six-point plan requested all the contested 
parties to cooperate with the Special Envoy, effectively ending violence 
and starting “an inclusive Syrian-led peace process to address the legiti- 
mate aspirations and concerns of the Syrian people?” (UNSC 2012c, 1). 
According to the UNSC document S/PRST/2012/6, the P5 unani- 
mously supported the six-point plan, and both the Syrian government and 


For additional details on Annan’s mediation, see Hinnebusch and Zartman (2016) and 
Lundgren (2016). 
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the opposition accepted it (Annan 2012). This compromise resulted in the 
adoption of resolutions 2042 and 2043 (UNSC 2012d, 2012e) to deploy 
the UN Supervision Mission in Syria (i.e., UNSMIS). However, though 
violence decreased somewhat following the dispatch of UNSMIS in April 
2012 (Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016, 8; Lundgren 2016), it flared up 
again. The Special Envoy was unable to take effective measures due to the 
P5 confrontation, and by mid-June the UNSMIS suspended its activities 
due to the deteriorating security situation (UN News 2012). 

Annan tried to sustain the P5 agreement in order to continue his medi- 
ation efforts and effectively reduce violence by organizing an international 
conference. The consensus document of this international conference, 
later known as the “Geneva Communiqué,” became the primary docu- 
ment in the Special Envoys’ subsequent mediation strategy. This docu- 
ment seems to have adopted a mix of standard and adaptive mediation 
approaches. First, it specified the establishment of a transitional govern- 
ment, but it allowed for all government institutions, including the military 
and security forces, to remain on the condition of gaining “public 
confidence”(UNSC 2012f). Annan “knew what had to be avoided: the 
experience of the chaos unleashed by the US invasion of Iraq meant the 
state had to be preserved and a transition arranged that would avoid its 
collapse” (Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016, 7). Thus, he called for the 
withdrawal of heavy weapons by military and security forces in populated 
areas (UNSC 2012c). This mixed approach presented a promising media- 
tion alternative, leaving Syria’s public institutions, which were to some 
extent effective before the conflict, in the confidence of the people under 
a transitional government. In addition to mitigating the deep disagree- 
ment among the P5, the approach also considered the internal context in 
Syria. The mediators learned from the first LAS attempt that the Syrian 
government would not accept any effort that required the president to 
step down as a precondition. The Special Envoy thus adapted his media- 
tion efforts to one that recognized and involved the Syrian government. 

However, the Geneva Communiqué introduced a “creative ambiguity” 
regarding the transitional government members (Hinnebusch and 
Zartman 2016, 9). The document mentioned that transitional govern- 
ment members would consist of both the Syrian government and the 
opposition, determined by mutual consent. Thus, according to Hinnebusch 
and Zartman (2016, 9), for Russia, the Geneva Communiqué did not 
presuppose the president’s immediate resignation, whereas the US 
assumed that the opposition would not agree to having the president as a 
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member of the transitional government. Therefore, the Syrian govern- 
ment did not follow the Geneva Communiqué, and the opposition 
rejected it because it did not require the president’s immediate resigna- 
tion.* Consequently, the Geneva Communiqué remained only a “Geneva 
conference agreement” that was not adopted as a UNSC resolution until 
a year after the conference. The circumstances led to Annan’s resignation, 
which was also affected by the UNSMIS withdrawal from Syria, its exten- 
sion being vetoed in the UNSC. 

Annan’s mediation approach seemed to prioritize the consent of the P5 
and ideally create a situation in which both parties would join the peace 
process; however, the disagreement among the P5 persisted through inef- 
fective negotiations in Geneva. Moreover, most Syrian parties, that is, the 
government, the opposition, and the civil society, were not invited or 
could not travel to Switzerland. The fact that neither warring party was 
part of the negotiations in Geneva added determined-designed character- 
istics to the mediation process, while adaptive mediation characteristics, 
such as promoting self-organization and resilience involving both parties, 
were absent at this stage. Although Annan recognized the importance of 
the role of the Syrian civil society (Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019), he gave 
priority to addressing the international context and the P5 disagreement 
in this stage of the mediation process, and failed to focus on Syria’s con- 
flict management and resolution. 

Mediation methods that prioritized the international context persisted 
even after Annan’s resignation. Like his predecessor, the second UN 
Special Envoy Lakhdar Brahimi,’ started by focusing mediation on 
decreasing conflict rather than initiating a ceasefire. However, this strategy 
achieved little progress, and Brahimi took time to build relations with the 
government after mentioning the need for the president’s resignation 
(Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016, 13). On the other hand, he was also 
having difficulty interacting with the rebels. France, the UK, the US, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and some other LAS members decided to support the 
Syrian Opposition Coalition (i.e., SOC) based in Turkey. However, the 
SOC’s effective control was limited to a few areas in Syria, and the coali- 
tion failed to unite hundreds of armed opposition groups. Its leadership 


*Turkey is said to have urged the opposition groups to reject the Geneva Communiqué 
(Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016, 11). 

5 For additional details on Brahimi’s mediation, see Hinnebusch and Zartman (2016) and 
Lundgren (2016). 
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was not effective enough (Sayigh 2013). Therefore, it was challenging for 
mediators to find an opposition leader that fully represented all opposition 
stakeholders at the negotiation table. For Brahimi, the circumstances were 
not conducive to the implementation of standard mediation. 

In this context, Brahimi’s mediation strategy focused on (1) facilitating 
small-scale ceasefires to implement humanitarian assistance and (2) 
addressing the international context with the aim of implementing the 
Geneva Communiqué. First, Brahimi focused on the regional level by 
involving Iran to seek influence over the government; however, this strat- 
egy failed to gain the support of the LAS. Like his predecessor, Brahimi 
expected to eventually leverage the influence of Russia and the US in the 
peace process (Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016; Lundgren 2016). 
However, seeking a consensus between the P5 members was still challeng- 
ing and did not result in effective mediation outcomes. The “Geneva 2” 
international conference was held in 2014, but the assembled parties failed 
to find a path to a ceasefire. Brahimi subsequently resigned. Nevertheless, 
the Geneva 2 conference produced some positive outcomes: (1) the gov- 
ernment and the opposition gathered in the same place for the first time, 
and (2) they agreed to let women and children evacuate from Homs, a city 
besieged by the government (UN News 2014). 

These outcomes can be seen as a result of Brahimi’s mediation focused 
on small-scale ceasefires and humanitarian assistance. However, it is also 
important to note that, as was true during the Geneva conference, mem- 
bers of Syrian civil society were not invited to the Geneva 2 negotiations, 
although Brahimi was aware of the importance of involving them 
(Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019, 86). The civil society lobbied for an inclusive 
peace process instead of a government versus anti-government dichotomic 
strategy, which resulted in the creation of “a small diverse group com- 
prised of civil society figures to act as a sounding board of ideas to the 
Special Envoy” (Turkmani and Theros 2019, 9). The mediation strategy, 
however, continued to focus on accommodating the challenges posed by 
systemic constraints due to disagreements among the P5. This made 
mediation efforts ineffective, and Brahimi’s mediation team could not 
develop a more adaptive mediation structure. 

In summary, key systemic constraints presented by the P5 disagreement 
and, backed by this dispute, the unwillingness of contested parties to seek 
a negotiated solution challenged three mediation architectures (i.e., the 
LAS, Annan, and Brahimi) in Syria. The LAS actively took one side. 
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Following the government’s rejection of the LAS mediation strategy, two 
of the most reputable mediators in the world, Annan and Brahimi, dis- 
tanced themselves from this precondition (the resignation of the presi- 
dent) and focused on addressing the P5 issue instead. The two UN Special 
Envoys sought to create an enabling environment for negotiations, seek- 
ing to form a transitional government. This resulted in an initial reduction 
of violence, but a consensus among the P5 was not achieved, similar to the 
bipolar constraints of the Cold War era (Lundgren 2019). Those external 
factors clearly affected the efforts of the two Special Envoys for adaptive 
mediation. As Lundgren (2020) notes, the mediation strategies of both 
the LAS and the UN, during the first phase of mediation in Syria, were 
conditioned by its organizational capacities and member state preferences. 
This conditionality is one explanation for the long-term ineffectiveness of 
the mediations. 

With the support of the external actors, the contested parties believed 
in defeating the opponents (Hinnebusch and Zartman 2016, 19) and 
were not ready to join mediation with their initiatives. As argued in Chap. 
2, adaptive mediation is an approach “concerned with enhancing the self- 
sustainability of the agreements reached.” To reach a ceasefire agreement, 
the contested parties are expected to welcome international mediation as 
a way to resolve the conflict and then accept a neutral third-party media- 
tor. However, in the case of the Syrian conflict, in the initial mediation 
stage, the LAS was not necessarily neutral or impartial. Thus, the involved 
parties were not convinced that mediation would be the better solution 
than fighting or matching their interests. It can be argued that the inef- 
fectiveness of this mediation phase in Syria indicates that it was premature 
for both parties to engage with mediation activities toward a peace agree- 
ment. This Syrian context reveals how an effective mediation process 
needs to be facilitated through pragmatism and adaptiveness. For instance, 
Annan’s plan to “reduce the violence first” (Hinnebusch and Zartman 
2016) and Brahimi’s focus on small-scale ceasefires and humanitarian 
assistance are examples of adaptive steps to address the contextual con- 
straints against mediation in Syria. Such adaptiveness and effectiveness 
explain how mediation activities could continue despite high levels of 
uncertainty and complexity. 
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DOMESTIC CONSTRAINTS AND THE CHALLENGES 
OF ADDRESSING A CHANGING SYRIAN CONFLICT CONTEXT 


This section discusses the changing context of the Syrian conflict, as well 
as how it affected mediation efforts by the third and fourth UN Special 
Envoys. It also highlights how the highly dynamic context that is typical 
of complex conflict systems, as observed in the Syrian conflict, propelled 
the mediators to continuously explore new adaptive pathways to reach an 
agreement. The analysis in this section covers the period from when Russia 
commenced airstrikes on Syrian territory in September 2015, in the wake 
of the expansion of the so-called Islamic State of Iraq and Levant (ISIL), 
until the establishment of the Constitutional Committee. Russia was then 
criticized for targeting US-backed and armed rebels rather than ISIL 
(Roth et al. 2015), thus turning the conflict’s tide in favor of the Syrian 
government. 

The disagreement among the P5 continued during the period of the 
third UN Special Envoy to Syria, Staffan de Mistura. The conflict situation 
was effectively reversed to the advantage of the Syrian government, as 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. In November 2015, 20 countries 
and institutions, including the P5, some LAS members, and Iran (not 
invited to either Geneva conference), held a meeting, known as the Vienna 
Peace Talks for Syria, and agreed to form the International Syria Support 
Group (ISSG); the ISSG agreed on a framework for a nationwide ceasefire 
and a parallel peace process in Syria. The US concessions on Iranian par- 
ticipation signaled a clear shift in the peace process (Mohammed and 
Murphy 2015). Following the ISSG agreement, the UNSC adopted 
Resolution 2254 (UNSC 2015), which set out the process for implement- 
ing the Geneva Communiqué mentioned earlier, and the document 
became the basis for the peace process initiated in 2016. The compromise 
between the P5, the LAS, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Iran urged the 
Syrian government and the opposition to consider further collaboration to 
end the conflict. Thus, negotiations between the parties began only after 
nearly five years of conflict, when they were prompted by external parties. 

In this context, Saudi Arabia, one of the supporters of the oppositions, 
contributed to the coming mediation. It convened a High Negotiations 
Committee (HNC) following the adoption of UN Resolution 2254 
(UNSC 2015), with the task of selecting new members for the peace pro- 
cess. More than 100 opposition groups, including armed groups that had 
not shown interest in the Geneva conferences, met to coordinate their 
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participation in the overall peace process. Russia could also participate in 
the HNC selection process (Lund 2015). However, the main Kurdish 
group and radical armed groups such as ISIL were excluded from it. Also, 
this process revealed disagreements among opposition groups on the issue 
of the Syrian president’s resignation (Lund 2015) and uncertainty regard- 
ing whether the opposition was prepared to unite and genuinely compro- 
mise to a negotiated end of the conflict. Similarly, the Syrian government 
was unlikely to feel the need to compromise, as it had the upper hand in 
the conflict. In other words, the mediation process could achieve some 
consensus only at the international level but was not effective enough to 
enable an agreement between the local parties; influenced by international 
interventions, the local parties were still not ready to choose mediation as 
the method of negotiating a nationwide ceasefire or peace agreement. 

The lack of commitment of contested parties to end hostilities made 
the context uncertain for the mediation by de Mistura. Based on the 
agreement among ISSG members and UN Resolution 2254, he attempted 
to focus on bringing the Syrian government and the opposition groups to 
the negotiation table (UNSC 2016a). However, though the contested 
parties gathered in Geneva in January 2016, face-to-face meetings were 
not possible, and de Mistura had to continue shuttle diplomacy—traveling 
between two or more parties that are reluctant to hold direct discussions. 
His effort ended after a week (BBC News 2016). In response, “the ISSG 
presented a proposal for a nationwide ‘cessation of hostilities’, further out- 
lined in a joint statement by Russia and the United States on February 22, 
2016, and endorsed by the Security Council in Resolution 2268” 
(Lundgren 2016, 278; UNSC 2016b). This proposal was agreed upon by 
the government and more than 40 opposition groups, and the violence 
sharply declined for the first time in four years (Lundgren 2016, 278). 
Akpınar (2016) points out that the external actors concerned with the 
Syrian crisis were neither neutral nor impartial and that this affected the 
mediation by the Special Envoys, as this chapter has also demonstrated in 
detail. The few international agreements achieved in this time simplified 
the complexity and facilitated the cessation of hostilities among the con- 
tested parties. 

However, the agreements held for at best three months because of both 
systematic and domestic constraints. Again, the radical armed groups such 
as ISIL were excluded from the international agreement. Moreover, the 
issue of the president’s resignation resurfaced among the ISSG during this 
period (Lundgren 2016, 279), and the original political framework with 
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Russia backing the government and the US backing some of the opposi- 
tion groups resumed (e.g., see UNSC 2016c; Gordon and Kramer 2016). 
In the later part of 2016, Russia, in collaboration with Turkey and Iran, 
established a new direct political dialogue, known as the Astana talks, 
which included “all conflicting parties in the Syrian Arab Republic (UNSC 
2016d)”° and worked as a separate framework parallel to the ISSG. Again, 
a P5 compromise did not last, and divergent perceptions on how to end 
the conflict, resulting from systemic constraints, continued. A member of 
the “National Agenda for the Future of Syria” (NAFS)” mentioned, 
“Many agencies and countries have supported the groups of oppositions 
to strengthen them and enable them to negotiate. However, at the end, I 
believe such inputs created the oppositions, not for supporting the solu- 
tion” (Interviewee 2 2020). The rise of a new external framework con- 
cerned with the peace process illustrates the increasing complexity of the 
context of the Syrian conflict. 

Some aspects of the Astana talks were similar to mediation efforts 
undertaken by great powers during the Cold War, as Lundgren argues 
(2019, 14), particularly the efforts of the US and the former Soviet Union 
to secure influence on their respective blocs. In the changed conflict con- 
text, the talks ensured the Syrian government’s superiority in the conflict. 
Still, the launch of this framework was followed by the Security Council’s 
adoption of a resolution welcoming a tripartite agreement (UNSC 2016€). 
The agreement was perceived as being pragmatic, and it was expected to 
improve the devastating humanitarian situation, especially in the besieged 
areas (UNSC 2017 a). The Astana talks, which included “a wider partici- 
pation of opposition actors with real battlefield influence” (Lundgren 
2019, 9) than the Geneva talks that began in 2016 had, realized face-to- 
face negotiations (Cengiz 2020). Lundgren (2019) and Cengiz (2020) 
argue that Russia, which led the Astana talks, and Turkey and Iran, which 
cooperated, were parties to the conflict, and thus were not mediators in 
the strict sense of neutrality, but rather sponsors, or “guarantor states,” of 
the peace process they initiated. The three countries gave up on ineffective 
mediation and developed a framework to adapt to the reality that the 
regime had gained the upper hand in the conflict. 


* However, for example, some of the Kurdish groups that controlled the northern area 
weren’t invited (France 24 2017). 
7 The next section refers to NAFS. 
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The UN mediation adaptively responded to an increasingly complex 
context that was beyond the reproduction of Cold War structures 
(Lundgren 2019, 10). This also followed the approach of the two former 
Special Envoys, Annan and Brahimi, to reduce violence and address the 
deteriorating humanitarian situation through small-scale suspension of 
violence (Hinnebusch and Imady 2017, 1). In addition, there were media- 
tion attempts to seek collaborations between the government and opposi- 
tion beyond the scope of humanitarian ceasefires. For example, there was 
a joint program plan to promote crops and their sales, although it ulti- 
mately failed to reach an agreement (Interviewee 1 2000). Such a pro- 
gram further aimed at building trust between the two sides through 
dialogue and attempted to restore self-organization and resilience in Syria, 
where the administrative system had managed to function before the 
conflict. 

Another example of adaptive mediation was the UN’s welcome of the 
agreement among Russia, Turkey, and Iran at the Astana conference in 
May 2017 to establish four de-escalation zones in Syria. There was a hope 
that this would ensure access to humanitarian assistance deliveries despite 
the ongoing war and violence (UNSC 2017b). However, the result was 
not successful while the conflict continued to escalate (UNSC 2018), as 
the government moved its military forces from the de-escalation zones to 
fight with ISIL and other armed opposition groups instead. As a result, 
the government was able to retake three of the four de-escalation zones by 
mid-2019 (Lundgren 2019, 10). In such areas, some opposition groups 
kept control after the small-scale and bottom-up cessation of hostilities, 
but some of these ceasefires converged into surrender to the government 
(Hinnebusch and Imady 2017). The government clearly regained lost 
ground, and the mediation context was changed from its initial 
configuration. 

From that point onward, the mediation process focused on the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional committee, as proposed during the Astana 
talks and as part of the peace process set out in the Geneva Communiqué. 
The Constitutional Committee was an attempt to facilitate direct dialogue 
among contested parties. In January 2018, the Syrian National Dialogue 
Congress held in Sochi, Russia, approved a list of candidates for the 
Constitutional Committee (UNSC 2018). The actual establishment of the 
Constitutional Committee in Geneva was then the subject of intensive 
mediation by de Mistura, who was succeeded by the fourth UN Special 
Envoy for Syria, Geir O. Pedersen. The participation of Syrian experts, the 
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civil society, independent organizations, tribal chiefs and women, the gov- 
ernment, and the opposition were confirmed in this process (UNSC 
2018). The Syrian civil society officially participated in the peace process 
for the first time. In October 2019, the Constitutional Committee was 
established with 50 members of the government, 50 members of the 
opposition, and 50 civilian representatives (UN Special Envoy for Syria 
2019). It took a year and a half to finalize the Committee members despite 
the UN mediation efforts (Lundgren 2019, 7). Moreover, Lundgren 
(2019) highlights how the framework formed by the guarantor states sep- 
arate from the ISSG succeeded in removing talks regarding the transi- 
tional government and the consequent resignation of the president from 
its scope. The establishment of the Constitutional Committee may have 
been a major achievement in adapting to a situation where mediation for 
a ceasefire had been unsuccessful, and the prospects of achieving its origi- 
nal purpose of resolving protracted conflicts still seemed remote. 

This section summarizes the context surrounding the mediation of the 
third and fourth UN Special Envoys. Insights from complexity science, 
specifically about how complex systems evolve and respond to pressure, 
help to understand this context. First, the UN mediation was influenced 
by the Astana talks. Second, the continuous changes in conflict dynamics 
forced the mediation process to respond pragmatically. Third, the media- 
tion process and related goals were, for the most part, externally deter- 
mined. Hence, when the Syrian government gained the upper hand in the 
conflict in 2015, Russia strengthened this superiority with the Astana talks 
being led by the guarantor states. This change in the political power over 
the mediation process led the mediators to prioritize coordination with 
the government accordingly and adaptively. One of the key dimensions of 
the complexity of the Syrian conflict rests on nonlinear and emerging rela- 
tionships between the conflicting parties and components of the system. 
The parties to the conflict could not sustain the continuous motivation to 
engage in the mediation. 

Despite the challenges posed by disagreements among key actors, and 
the lack of commitment and coordination, the Special Envoys successfully 
facilitated the creation of the Constitutional Committee under challeng- 
ing systemic constraints and a changing conflict context. In addition, de 
Mistura tried to promote a temporary and area-limited local cessation of 
hostilities, even though they were not always successful. Akpinar (2016) 
notes that de Mistura’s mediation strategy achieved many positive out- 
comes, “such as the longest and broadest ceasefire, access to the majority 
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of besieged areas, considerable de-escalation of violence, and commitment 
among major actors towards a resolution” (Akpınar 2016, 11). Moreover, 
the UN’s continued dialogue with civil society actors paved the way for 
the participation of the Syrian civil society in the peace process, for more 
context-specific solutions and a mediation strategy more inclusive of the 
local context and local narratives. 


THE ROLE or CIvIL SOCIETY IN CONTEXTUALIZING 
THE MEDIATION ARCHITECTURE 


This section details the role and activities of the civil society in contextual- 
izing mediation efforts by the third and fourth Special Envoys. According 
to Khalaf et al. (2014), it is important to note that before the conflict, 
most of the nongovernmental organizations (i.e., NGOs) in Syria were 
engaged in charity (see also Slim and Trombetta 2014). Syrian and Arab 
culture places great emphasis on generosity (Bosman 2012), and these 
institutions were able to contribute to the protection of many vulnerable 
Syrian families. In the 1990s, around 600 organizations were registered 
with the government, although relatively little is known about them due 
to the absence of reliable data on their activities. In 2007, a platform for 
government-registered NGOs was created under the UNDP’s auspices 
(Khalaf et al. 2014). By 2010, the total number of registered NGOs was 
1047 (Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019). As the country entered the civil war, 
some of these organizations became inactive, while others, particularly 
those with a philanthropic background, became more active in humanitar- 
ian assistance (Slim and Trombetta 2014, 43). According to a survey con- 
ducted by the voluntary organization, “Citizens for Syria,” there were 802 
voluntary organizations across Syria in the first half of 2015, and some 
worked in areas other than charity, such as civic engagement and advocacy, 
media and communications, and development and housing (Citizens for 
Syria 2015, 13-14). Although details are not available, a variety of civil 
society organizations are still working for social change in Syria and could 
offer relevant contributions to contextualize mediation efforts and sup- 
port the self-organization capabilities of the various components of the 
Syrian complex system. 

As elaborated in previous sections, Syrian civil society actors did not 
directly participate in the mediation processes headed by Annan and 
Brahimi. The Syrian people were considered to be on the side of either the 
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government or the opposition (Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019), and their 
interest did not attract international attention. Addressing systemic con- 
straints and focusing on external actors” influence seemed to have domi- 
nated mediation strategies until de Mistura expressed a strong desire to 
allow more civil society participation. Concurrently with the peace talk 
that was quickly terminated at the beginning of 2016, as described in the 
previous section, the Special Envoy set up the Syrian “Civil Society Support 
Room” (i.e., CSSR) in Geneva, where “more than 500 members of Syrian 
civil society, one third of them women, including Syrian experts and tech- 
nocrats” participated in the discussions (Turkmani and Theros 2019, 5). 
While the first few sessions were dominated by expatriate Syrian men sup- 
porting the opposition, a more comprehensive range of civil society mem- 
bers who had distanced themselves from the government/opposition 
dichotomy gradually became involved (Turkmani and Theros 2019; 
Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019). The participants provided the Special Envoy 
with expertise and information based on the local context, which contrib- 
uted to his mediation efforts, particularly when considering the challenges 
presented by the Astana talks (Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019, 86). In this 
regard, it is also important to note the creation of the Syrian Women’s 
Advisory Board to the UN Special Envoy for Syria, established in February 
2016 and composed of 12 independent Syrian civil society representatives 
from diverse backgrounds. The members of this group would share their 
experiences with the Special Envoy and other stakeholders and contribute 
to “exploring solutions for lasting peace” (UN Women 2016). 

Through the CSSR, the Syrian civil society not only contributed to the 
peace process but could also strengthen its network by joining this plat- 
form. According to the Norwegian Centre for Conflict Resolution 
(NOREF), the CSSR increased its membership gradually (Interview to 
NOREE 2021), becoming more diverse with time and including NGOs 
and CSOs working both internally and externally in the fields of peace- 
building, law, and humanitarian work. It was consisted of “prominent fig- 
ures, including legal and constitutional experts, university professors, and 
former government advisors” (Turkmani and Theros 2019, 20). The 
meeting locations were also extended to Lebanon, Turkey, and Jordan 
through video conferences for those citizens who could not make it to 
Geneva’ (Turkmani and Theros 2019, 9, 24). Some of the CSSR members 


“On the other hand, Turkmani and Theros pointed out that local actors in Kurdish- 
controlled areas found it difficult to travel to Geneva, had limited representation, and had 
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also joined another platform called the “National Agenda for the Future 
of Syria” (NAFS). The NAFS is a program established by the UN Economic 
and Social Commission for Western Asia (ESCWA) that includes a plat- 
form for technical dialogue which relies on an inclusive network of Syrian 
experts to develop all the analysis and policy options presented, and is 
distant from the peace process. The participants consist of Syrian techno- 
crats and experts engaged in research and analysis to prepare essential 
documents for future state-building (Bymolt 2016). 

It is possible to extract several implications from the CSSR’s role in the 
Syrian peace process. First, it strengthened the participants” network 
beyond the discourses of the dichotomy of government versus the 
oppositions. 


Civil society from different geographies and perspectives, as opposed to 
political negotiating delegations, were able to sit down together and discuss 
important issues, (...) the process of coming together helped to dilute 
binary narratives, break down stereotypes of the “other” and expand oppor- 
tunities for dialogue and networking across lines of conflict. (Turkmani and 
Theros 2019, 12) 


Therefore, the CSSR could serve as a place where people with different 
opinions met and exchanged perspectives and strengthened existing net- 
works or formed new ones, regardless of where they were based or their 
backgrounds and positions. The availability to travel to Geneva was not 
the requirement for participation (Interview with NOREF 2021). 

Second, the CSSR discussions had an impact on the peace process and 
mediation efforts. Hellmiiller and Zahar (2019, 86) point out that: 


They [the participants] enable the mediation team to design a more context- 
sensitive process—whether on urgent local needs and priorities, legal and 
constitutional issues, elections, detainees, missing persons and abductees, 
transitional justice, or other topics, this local knowledge and expertise pro- 
vides important information about the reality on the ground. 


In this way, the discussion in the CSSR supplemented the Geneva talks 
with the perspective of civil society (Hellmiiller and Zahar 2019), facilitat- 
ing potential agreements although the political negotiations were reaching 


difficulty sharing information between organizations (Turkmani and Theros 2019, 23-25). 
They would be excluded from both the Astana and the Geneva talks. 
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an impasse (Turkmani and Theros 2019). Therefore, the CSSR’s effective 
contribution offered needed contextualization to the UN-led Geneva 
talks, bringing the mediation strategy and architecture closer to an adap- 
tive mediation approach coexisting in parallel with the Russian-driven 
Astana talks. 

In addition to the CSSR, INGOs played a significant role in the Syrian 
civil society. For example, the Finnish Evangelic-Lutheran Mission 
(FELM), in collaboration with the Common Space Initiative (CSI), sup- 
ported the Syria Initiative (SI) program, which by the end of 2016 had 
initiated 15 dialogue forums between Syrians inside and outside the coun- 
try (Lehti 2019). The program aimed at expanding the process of trans- 
forming violence into peace through civil society dialogues and connected 
them with the UN-led peace process. Furthermore, some facilitators who 
supported the SI were also involved in the negotiations of the Syrian 
Women’s Advisory Board, as introduced earlier (Lehti 2019). Thus, it can 
be said that the FELM and the CSI were developing bottom-up adaptive 
mediation. In addition, Tabak (2015) pointed out that the Humanitarian 
Relief Foundation in Turkey successfully mediated various conflict situa- 
tions in Syria (e.g., the release of imprisoned and tortured citizens and 
journalists) (Tabak 2015). The activities of such INGOs have the potential 
to significantly promote people’s aspirations for peace and transform the 
conflict. On the other hand, Lehti (2019) argued that the free space for 
private mediators had been curtailed due to the domestic constraints in 
the conflict, which were also discussed in this chapter. In order to promote 
effective bottom-up interactive mediation in civil society, it is important 
for INGOs to link and complement their activities with the high-level 
adaptive mediation led by the UN. 

On the other hand, the CSSR’s contribution to the peace process has 
been limited in practice. Both the government and the opposition feared 
that civil society would represent different interests and grow into a third 
party (Hellmiiller 2020, 11). According to Turkmani and Theros (2019, 
19), the perceptions of CSSR participants on the role of the platform were 
more comprehensive than forming a third party to the peace process. 
They included representing the views of the Syrian people, lobbying for 
international pressure on the armed forces, and providing professional 
expertise based on the ground. On the other hand, Hellmiiller (2020) 
argues that the positioning of the CSSR as a supporting resource of the 
Special Envoy limited its contribution to the peace process. Although the 
participants offered technical expertise based on their diverse backgrounds, 
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the position of the CSSR turned those inputs into mere information or 
opinions to support some of the meetings in Geneva (Hellmiiller 2020). 
Thus, although the CSSR was a platform that connected the peace process 
with civil society, it was not able to effectively bring civil society’s interests 
and aspirations into the peace process. 

This section analyzed the role of civil society in making contributions 
to the UN mediation efforts. The third and fourth UN Special Envoys’ 
mediation style attempted to incorporate context-specific solutions and 
adaptive characteristics by allowing civil society members an active role in 
the mediation efforts. De Mistura established the CSSR, and Pedersen was 
able to maintain it, making the participation of civil society in the peace 
process more visible. The CSSR played a vital role in strengthening 
context-specific contributions from the Special Envoys and created a net- 
work of participants regardless of their physical location. Hence, it dem- 
onstrates how the Special Envoys attempted to develop a more 
contextualized and adaptive mediation structure despite systemic and 
domestic constraints. The diverse activities of INGOs would also support 
the development of civil society in Syria. On the other hand, the contribu- 
tions of the Syrian civil society in the peace process remain limited. The 
armed conflict continues with the government’s dominancy, and the eco- 
nomic and social fabric of Syrian civil society continues to suffer tremen- 
dous damage. It is, therefore, a challenge to link high-level mediation 
initiatives with support for civil society initiatives that lead to fundamental 
changes at the societal level. 

The international and domestic constraints mentioned in this chapter 
have led to a situation where the peace process has largely neglected 
endogenous changes in the local communities towards self-organization 
and resilience. At the time of writing, no effective peace agreement was 
reached. While the civil society has been linked formally to the peace pro- 
cess through the CSSR and the Constitutional Committee and has been 
engaged in the NAFS platform for technical dialogue, ongoing mediation 
efforts have not allowed for civil society actors to play an essential role in 
the mediation process. While all four Special Envoys understood the need 
to involve civil society in the peace process, their formal engagement was 
hampered by rivalry among the P5 and the persistence of systematic and 
domestic constraints. In other words, the top-down imposition of exter- 
nally led determined-designed solutions has consistently hampered media- 
tion efforts in Syria. 
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CONCLUSION 


This chapter attempted to explore mediation efforts within the context of 
the challenging systemic and domestic constraints of the Syrian conflict. 
All three prerequisites for a successful mediation activity did not apply to 
the Syrian conflict. It seemed premature to start standard mediation activi- 
ties while it was almost impossible to avoid external interventions. Factors 
such as the P5 dynamics, the opposition groups’ heterogeneity and dis- 
unity, the emergence of armed Islamist insurgencies (e.g., ISIL), and the 
current state of the conflict, which is advantageous to the government, 
appeared to have made the mediation process challenging. Many factors, 
such as a history of oppression, a precarious and uncompromising balance 
of power between the parties, and an uncompromising hostility, constitute 
an increasing complexity and will make it difficult to achieve successful 
mediation outcomes. There are three key insights for future mediation 
efforts in Syria that emerge from the mediation challenges mentioned in 
this chapter. 

First, no mediation attempt has achieved a sustainable ceasefire in Syria 
yet. Systemic and domestic shifts and constraints made it difficult for 
mediation to result in an unwavering agreement between the contested 
parties. In this context, the LAS mediation architecture seemed to respond 
to a liberal order systemic configuration, as well as to the regional develop- 
ments related to the upheaval of the so-called Arab Spring. On the other 
hand, the government’s rejection of the LAS mediation indicates that 
there is a different understanding of such liberal international order. 
Furthermore, the fact that the rejection worked suggests that such a dif- 
ferent understanding can function. Mediators have conducted mediation 
toward the establishment of a transitional government and have achieved 
some successes, but this has been externally driven based on a determined- 
designed direction. Then, a shift in the context of the conflict also led to 
dynamic changes in systemic and domestic constraints. The UN Special 
Envoys’ mediation became subject to de facto mediation by the guaran- 
tors. This approach was adaptive in that the Astana talks kept the govern- 
ment’s dominancy in the conflict while they involved many rebels in the 
talks. Nevertheless, so far, they have failed to achieve the ultimate aim of 
mediation, which was to bring about a sustainable ceasefire. The case of 
the Syrian conflict has clearly shown that it is challenging to facilitate such 
a ceasefire without the three premises mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter. On the other hand, this case also revealed that even under such 
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constraints it is possible to achieve some results through adaptive media- 
tion, promoting people’s participation in the peace process. 

Second, given the complexity and current systemic nature of interna- 
tional relations— that is, the change that occurred in recent history from 
bipolarity to unipolarity, and more recently from unipolarity to multipo- 
larity—it is highly unlikely that determined-designed and liberal 
approaches to mediation will remain as an effective solution for interna- 
tionalized protracted conflicts such as the Syrian case where two or more 
of the P5 have a direct and contested interest. The P5 disagreements 
detailed in this chapter appeared to be a revival of systemic constraints like 
those seen during the Cold War era. Both Annan and Brahimi had hoped 
for US and Russian leverage on both parties, but this did not always work. 
Applying mediation approaches with liberal values developed after the 
Cold War to the Syrian context shows that a similar structure to the Cold 
War may have been untenable (Lundgren 2019, 14). Furthermore, it 
should be noted that today, more than 30 years after the end of the Cold 
War, regional powers (e.g., LAS, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Iran) 
have gradually increased their international voice and role. Many of these 
emergent and influential powers are not necessarily in line with the values 
of the liberal order that emerged under the post-Cold War unipolar struc- 
ture. The fact that there has been no path for sustainable peace in Syria 
indicates that no single external power has absolute influence over the 
Syrian government or the opposition. The emergence of a multipolar 
structure and the new role of regional powers make it more challenging 
for the Special Envoys to conduct mediation successfully. Perhaps the 
competition of the powers to influence the contested parties that they 
support undermines the adaptive capacity of the mediators and the parties 
themselves. This is because such powers are powerful enough to impose 
their positions, and it is almost impossible for the mediators and the par- 
ties to resist. 

Third, there is the issue of ripeness of the parties to engage in media- 
tion activities, according to Zartman (2001), that is, when did the parties 
have the intention to engage in mediation activities? In the case of the 
Syrian conflict, at the very least, it is possible to confirm that even when 
the parties started the “peace process” in 2016, there were no face-to-face 
negotiations; the Astana talks brought both sides to the negotiating table, 
but not by a neutral third party. In light of what has been discussed so far 
in this chapter, at the time of writing, the Geneva talks are also unlikely to 
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have made progress in negotiating a ceasefire. Hence, the time for nego- 
tiations toward peace may not yet mature. After all, all the involved sides 
discussed in this chapter, that is, France, the UK, the US, LAS, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Russia, and Iran, keep supporting the contested par- 
ties, influencing them to continue fighting. There were various moments 
of opportunity for breakthroughs and agreements as described in the pre- 
vious sections, but the opportunity was repeatedly blocked by the reintro- 
duction of the president’s resignation. Thus, the core conditions necessary 
for sustainable mediation that motivate the contested parties seem to 
be absent. 

It seems to be unlikely that the currently applied mediation practices 
will proceed toward a lasting ceasefire in the Syrian conflict. Still, if there 
is no action, the armed conflict may continue until (and possibly even 
after) one side wins the war. If peace actions are employed by mediators 
and peacebuilders, with a consideration of the aspirations of diverse groups 
of Syrian citizens such as those participating in the CSSR, to enable them 
to contribute to the peace process and to take important functions, it will 
serve as a positive mediation outcome of current mediation efforts. Civil 
society actors have formally participated in the peace process through the 
CSSR and the Constitutional Committee, and have been involved in the 
NAES technical dialogue. However, ongoing mediation efforts have not 
enabled the Syrian civil society to play a vital role in the peace process. As 
discussed by de Coning in Chap. 2 of this book, mediation is widely 
understood as a delicate and complex undertaking and is more likely to fail 
to achieve its set objectives than to succeed. However, as Andrew Mack 
argues (in De Coning, Chap. 2), even failed mediations could save lives to 
some extent. 

Adaptive mediation is an approach focused on finding a resolution to 
the conflict by recognizing its complexity, unpredictability, and uncer- 
tainty and by employing a set of tools that help mediators and peacebuild- 
ers to cope with setbacks and shocks. The different mediation efforts in 
the Syrian case give glimpses of what such adaptive mediation may look 
like in a protracted conflict, including the following: Annan’s plan to have 
the first international conference, which led to the development of Geneva 
Communique; Brahimi and de Mistura’s focus on small-scale ceasefires 
and humanitarian assistance; the initiation of the Constitutional Committee 
during the Astana talks; valuable activities of INGOs; and the CSSR 
approach to bringing the Syrian civil society into the peace process while 
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also strengthening its own network. Adaptive mediation could achieve a 
number of results. However, as the deterioration of the economic and 
social foundation resulting from more than ten years of protracted conflict 
continues, ineffective mediation efforts to only save lives are not enough 
for the Syrian people. When standard high-level international mediation 
efforts are ineffective, particularly during the stage when the dominant 
parties in the conflict and the direction of the ceasefire are unclear, the 
harm caused by the Syrian conflict to the general population can be miti- 
gated through the coexistence of a combination of determined-designed 
and context-specific adaptive peace operations to support the resilience 
and self-organization of Syrian society. It is crucial that mediators make 
use of institutional learnings from both the positive results accumulated 
and the unsuccessful attempts of mediation during a decade of conflict and 
that the coherent international consensus which enables further adaptive 
mediation efforts is set up. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Adapting to Uncertainty: What Have 
We Learned from Mediation and Conflict 
Resolution in Colombia, Mozambique, 
the Philippines, and Syria 


Cedric de Coning, Ako Muto, and Rui Saraiva 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Lost Art of Peacemaking, David Harland traces the history of inter- 
national mediation since the end of the Cold War. He recounts many of 
the great successes of international mediation but argues that since 2008 
the number of successful mediations has declined (Harland 2018). He lists 
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a string of failures in Sri Lanka, Libya, Darfur, South Sudan, Yemen, and 
Syria and points out that the few successful mediations that were achieved 
over the last decade and a half were mostly mediated by non-United 
Nations-led efforts (see also Lehti 2020; Paffenholz 2021). Harland 
argues that a number of developments have significantly disrupted the 
international mediation space, including geopolitical rivalry, the atomiza- 
tion of conflict, and the internationalization of internal conflicts. 

In this volume, we have argued that the developments Harland and 
others describe have disrupted the mainstream liberal peace approach to 
mediation. The underlying theory of change that informs the liberal peace 
approach is a deductive linear causal model, whereby the outcome is 
assumed to be more or less guaranteed if the liberal peace design is fol- 
lowed, that is, it is a determined-design model (Eriksen 2009). Since at 
least the 2008 financial crisis, the success of the liberal peace model has 
been under increasing pressure (Richmond 2015). The global conse- 
quences of the negative impact of the growth imperative on the environ- 
ment; the growing inequality between the superrich and the rest of the 
world’s population, which manifested both within liberal states and 
between the liberal club and the rest of the world; and the human suffer- 
ing and chaos introduced by the wars in Iraq, Afghanistan, Libya, Yemen 
and Syria all contributed to the rapid erosion of the global public trust in 
the moral superiority and functional efficacy of the liberal peace model. 
The combined effect of the rise of China and the increasing influence of a 
number of regional and middle powers, corporations, and nonstate actors 
with global impact, the reemergence of fascist populism in the West and 
violent extremism across its peripheries, and the disruptive effect of social 
media and other new technologies have introduced an unprecedented 
level of turbulence in an increasingly closely connected global system. 
While complexity is not new, these developments have accentuated the 
diversity of actors and variety of factors, and therefore have further 
increased the uncertainty and unpredictability that would be mediators 
have to take into account in any attempt to resolve a particular conflict. 

With more analysts, policymakers, and practitioners advocating for a 
new twenty-first-century approach to mediation, it is now increasingly 
recognized that old methods designed for interstate disputes and subse- 
quently adjusted to intra-state conflicts are insufficient to respond to 
today’s complex transnational armed conflicts (Lehti 2019, 232; 
Paffenholz 2021). In this book, we have introduced the Adaptive 
Mediation approach that is specifically designed to cope with uncertainty 
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and that offers mediators an alternative to the linear, staged, normative, 
and individualistic liberal peace models of mediation (Bagshaw and Porter 
2013). Adaptive Mediation is a facilitated process whereby the content of 
agreements emerges from among the parties to the conflict themselves, 
informed by the context within which the conflict is situated. 

This book has attempted to deepen our understanding of the Adaptive 
Mediation approach and how it can be practiced by extracting empirical 
evidence from four diverse case studies—Colombia, Mozambique, the 
Philippines, and Syria—in an effort to generate insights into how media- 
tors can apply adaptive mediation approaches to resolve and transform 
contemporary and future armed conflicts. In this concluding chapter, we 
take stock of what we have learned from the case studies about the concept 
and practice of Adaptive Mediation. It is important to note that we are 
retroactively applying the Adaptive Mediation approach to these cases. 
Adaptive Mediation is a new concept that was not consciously imple- 
mented in any of these four cases. However, we analyze these cases to see 
if there were elements of an Adaptive Mediation approach in the media- 
tion styles applied and to identify lessons from those approaches and the 
results they have achieved. 

The main research question the book attempted to address is how 
mediators can cope with and adapt to uncertainty and complexity in con- 
temporary armed conflicts. In order to consider this question in a variety 
of cases, the case study authors have reflected on a number of other ques- 
tions, including the following: What are the key characteristics of standard 
or alternative, and formal or informal, mediation practices in each of the 
cases? How did the mediators or parties to the conflict adapt or fail to 
adapt to uncertainty and complexity in each case? Which mediation best 
practices or lessons learned can we extract from the case studies? 

Before we consider some of the key lessons that have emerged from the 
case studies, we present a brief recap of the Adaptive Mediation approach. 


ADAPTIVE MEDIATION 


The standard or mainstream mediation method that has emerged after the 
Cold War can be described as determined-designed thinking. It is based 
on the assumption that mediation experts have the agency to analyze a 
conflict, identify its root causes, and design solutions for the conflict based 
on international norms (liberal peace ideology) and best practices (lessons 
based on past successes and failures). Mediation in this context is 
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understood as a process through which the parties—relying on the infor- 
mation, analysis, best practices, and options presented by the expert medi- 
ators—are led through a facilitated process that ends with the parties 
agreeing on a version of the solutions presented to them, modestly adapted 
to reflect local realities and the most important interests of the parties. In 
practice, most of the limited solutions offered follow a standard range of 
options, and, as a result, most peace agreements reached over this period 
share, at their core, a similar logic: a transitional power-sharing period dur- 
ing which state institutions are developed or restored according to liberal 
peace norms, including in some cases a constitutional review process, fol- 
lowed by democratic elections. 

The underlying theory of change of this determined-design model is 
that democracy leads to good governance, good governance leads to sta- 
bility, and stability leads to peace and prosperity for all. Unfortunately, 
electoral politics can—without sufficiently developed formal and informal 
institutions to manage the tensions, conflict, and greed it generates—fos- 
ter new waves of violent conflict and political systems in which one set of 
elites, often linked to whichever ethnic group happened to form the 
majority of the population, capture and corrupt the state to serve its own 
interests. As a result, electoral politics often generates violence and democ- 
racy has not always improved governance or resulted in stability. The result 
of these determined-design mediation processes, measured against the 
extent to which they led to a self-sustainable peace process, seems to be 
less than 50 percent over ten years (Collier et al. 2003). 

The determined-design theory of change is flawed because social sys- 
tems are empirically complex. Complex systems, including social systems, 
are highly dynamic, nonlinear, and emergent. This uncertainty is an intrin- 
sic quality of complex adaptive systems, not a result of imperfect knowl- 
edge or inadequate analysis, planning, or implementation. This recognition 
has specific implications for the way we can plan and undertake mediation, 
one of which is the recognition that what has worked in one setting can- 
not be replicated in another. This irreproducibility is one of the core char- 
acteristics of complex systems. 

The Adaptive Mediation approach provides us with a methodology for 
coping with this complexity, uncertainty, and irreproducibility. Firstly, it 
recognizes that a conflict analysis should not be developed by experts and 
presented to the parties to the conflict. Rather, it must emerge from col- 
laborative engagement with the parties to the conflict and from an induc- 
tive iterative adaptive engagement with the context. Arriving at a shared 
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understanding of the conflict is the first building block of the adaptive 
mediation process and a prerequisite for a self-sustainable mediated settle- 
ment. Adaptive Mediation also recognizes that such an analysis needs to 
be an ongoing and iterative process. As the social dynamics that influence 
the conflict are continuously evolving, so should the analysis informing 
the mediation. 

Secondly, based on such a shared understanding, the parties to the con- 
flict should generate their own potential range of settlement options. This 
collaborative process builds confidence, educates each of the parties about 
their respective world views and underlying assumptions, and broadens 
the scope of potential solutions beyond the narrow range that parties typi- 
cally enter a negotiation with. Generating future options can also be com- 
plemented with associated collaborative and inclusive processes such as 
national dialogues or other forms of popular consultation. The process of 
generating and considering options is an iterative adaptive process that 
utilizes repeated cycles of variety and selection to reduce and ultimately 
settle on a shared set of agreed future pathways. 

Thirdly, Adaptive Mediation recognizes that a mediation process is not 
limited to one series of talks and one agreement but is instead a transition 
process that typically spans decades and includes negotiations and agree- 
ments on many aspects of the social contract. It thus takes a whole-of- 
system, relational, and spatial approach that is open-ended, fluid, and 
flexible. Agreements should thus include mechanisms that anticipate the 
need for ongoing conflict prevention and resolution. 

Lastly, Adaptive Mediation is an approach that shifts the focus of medi- 
ation away from the mainstream idealization and fixation on the mediator, 
the mediation table, and the settlement agreement. Instead, it approaches 
mediation as a participatory, adaptive, and iterative facilitation process that 
accompanies a society on its journey from conflict to sustainable peace. 

The core principles of the Adaptive Mediation approach can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. A recognition that social systems are complex and thus highly dynamic 
and nonlinear. This means that their behavior is inherently uncertain 
and unpredictable. 

2. In order to make sense of such complex conflict systems and to influ- 
ence them—while recognizing that our agency to understand and 
influence such complex systems is limited—we need to employ an 
inductive adaptive theory of change that is based in discovery and 
learning through iterative cycles of experimentation and feedback. 
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3. As the ultimate aim is to achieve self-sustainable peace, and the aim of 
peace mediation is to generate self-sustainable peace agreements, the 
mediation process needs to enable the maximum participation of the 
parties themselves in the emergence of an agreement. This means the 
mediators need to limit their role to process facilitation and allow the 
content of the agreements to emerge from the self-organizing pro- 
cesses of the negotiations among the parties themselves. 


Adaptive Mediation thus differs from the mainstream determined- 
design and directed-mediation model in that it is an approach that is spe- 
cifically designed to cope with the uncertainty, unpredictability, and 
irreproducibility inherent in complex social change process. Adaptive 
Mediation is a process that is aimed at empowering the parties participat- 
ing in the mediation to generate solutions themselves. For a peace agree- 
ment to be self-sustainable, it has to emerge from a collaborative process 
owned by the parties to the conflict and it has to emerge from an inductive 
iterative adaptive engagement with the context. The role of the mediator 
is limited to facilitating the process. Adaptive Mediation is especially con- 
cerned with enhancing the self-sustainability of peace agreements and in 
this context understand the role of the mediator as facilitating a process of 
emergent self-organization. 

When this approach is applied to conflict analyses, planning, monitor- 
ing, and evaluation, the ability of mediation processes to navigate uncer- 
tainty and adapt to changing dynamics should be enhanced. In order for 
more resilient and more self-sustainable agreements to emerge, Adaptive 
Mediation requires mediators to apply a light touch that encourages 
greater interdependence among the parties and discourages dependence 
upon the mediator. As a result, utilizing an Adaptive Mediation approach 
should result in generating peace agreements that are more locally 
grounded, self-sustainable, and resilient to setbacks and shocks. In this 
concluding chapter, we assess the four case studies to see if Adaptive 
Mediation approaches have yielded these results. 

Lehti (2019, 96) underlines that the term “adaptive” refers, in de 
Coning’s theory, on the one hand to resilient and self-organizing societies 
that are adaptive and on the other hand to the peacemakers’ approach. 
Peacemakers must adapt their actions to the ambiguity of complex con- 
flicts and realize that all analytical methods are only provisional and part of 
a continuously iterative learning process. As a result, mediators and peace- 
builders recognize that there is not an absolute and correct solution to 
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complex problems, and that thinking of peace processes in terms of failure 
and success is meaningless. Lehti (2019, 97) highlights that adaptive 
peacebuilding opens a new perspective that is also relevant to mediation 
and dialogue. If mediators combine the conflict transformation approach 
with complexity thinking, this will offer fresh substance to what Bercovitch 
(2002) referred to as the basic essence of peace mediation: transforming 
the parties’ perceptions and behavior. 


Wuat Have WE LEARNED FROM MEDIATION 
AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN COLOMBIA, MOZAMBIQUE, 
THE PHILIPPINES, AND SYRIA? 


When considering the four cases—Colombia, Mozambique, the 
Philippines, and Syria—and taking into account the research questions this 
volume aimed to address, three key comparative advantages of an Adaptive 
Mediation approach emerge. The main research question the book 
attempted to address is how mediators cope with, and adapt to, the uncer- 
tainty and complexity that is characteristic of most contemporary armed 
conflicts? In three of the four case studies—Colombia, Mozambique, the 
Philippines—we have found that several core elements of the Adaptive 
Mediation approach were critical to the ability of the later mediation pro- 
cesses to generate peace agreements, compared with earlier attempts. And 
that, thus far, employing Adaptive Mediation approaches has also resulted 
in these agreements being more sustainable than previous agreements. In 
the case of Syria, we argue that the conditions prevented the mediators 
from being able to apply elements of the Adaptive Mediation approach. 
The three comparative advantages of an Adaptive Mediation approach 
that have emerged from the four case studies are as follows: first, the abil- 
ity to cope with uncertainty; second, the value of limiting the role of the 
mediator to process facilitation; third, the importance of agreements 
emerging from the parties themselves. 


The Role of Adaptive Capacity in Coping with Uncertainty 
in Mediation Processes 


In order to cope with the uncertainty and unpredictability that is charac- 
teristic of highly dynamic and complex systems, mediators need to invest 
in enhancing the adaptive capacity of their mediation processes. By 
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strengthening the adaptive capacity and resilience of the mediation pro- 
cess, the mediators and parties to the conflict greatly enhance the likeli- 
hood that the peace process will be able to withstand, adapt, and even 
transform, despite the guaranteed setbacks and shocks they will experi- 
ence, one example of such being the sudden death of one the lead negotia- 
tors in Mozambique. 

In Colombia, 12 mediation processes addressed several armed conflicts 
between the Colombian government and twelve armed groups. The peace 
negotiations in the 1990s led to the demobilization of five armed groups, 
and in 2006 the right-wing militia, the AUC, agreed to cease its activities. 
More recently, the Colombian government and the FARC-EP insurgents 
reached a comprehensive peace agreement after almost four years of peace 
negotiations in Havana. The 12 mediation processes counted on external 
support but have been essentially a form of direct dialogue between both 
parties. In the peace negotiations with the FARC-EP, external support was 
first provided by Cuba, Norway, Venezuela, and Chile, and later by the 
US, the UN, Germany, and the European Union. International and 
national experts also played key roles as mediation advisors to the 
Colombian government. The later stage of the FARC mediation process 
welcomed civil society engagement with local voices being heard at the 
peace table for the first time in the history of mediation in Colombia. For 
three decades, the cumulative mediation experience acquired over these 
12 peace process experiences contributed to the adaptiveness, pragma- 
tism, and effectiveness of mediation initiatives in Colombia. The media- 
tion process became more adaptive with time due to lessons learned from 
the past experiences. This enabled the mediation process between the gov- 
ernment and the FARC to cope much better with uncertainty and unpre- 
dictability than the earlier processes had. For example, international and 
domestic mediators had to adapt to the different motivations of those 
actors motivated by ideology and those by new drivers of conflict like 
organized crime. The mediators also had to adapt their own style of medi- 
ation and give more room to the parties themselves, as will be discussed in 
the next two sections. 

In Mozambique, the mediation process occurred in three stages with 
different mediators, mediation strategies, and mediation styles. The first 
stage (2013-2015) was led by five domestic mediators (four related to 
faith-based organization and one academic), but in this case, domestic 
solutions without external process facilitation resulted in significant dead- 
locks. The second stage (2015-2016) was led by high-level international 
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mediators employing standard determined-designed mediation strategies 
that reduced the agency and space of both conflicting parties and failed to 
produce an agreement. The third stage (2016-2019) was led by both 
conflict parties engaging in a direct dialogue facilitated by the Swiss ambas- 
sador to Mozambique, Mirko Manzoni, and his small mediation team. 
They learned from and addressed the failures and ineffectiveness of previ- 
ous mediation initiatives, and as a result the final mediation process was 
much more adaptive and pragmatic in style. The mediators focused on 
process facilitation, stimulating self-organization among the parties, and 
national ownership of the peace process. This greatly enhanced the adap- 
tive capacity of the process and enabled it to cope with various setbacks 
and unexpected developments. They did so by facilitating direct talks 
between the principals of the two main parties at critical tipping points in 
the process and by including representatives from both parties in the 
mediation team. This approach provided an enabling environment for 
both party leaders and Mozambicans from both sides of the conflict to 
work together and reach a peace agreement. 

In the Philippines, a multilayered mediation process involved several 
third-party mediators, including states, regional organizations, interna- 
tional nongovernmental organizations (INGOs), and Civil Society 
Organizations (CSOs). Gradually earning the trust of both parties, 
Malaysia had a key role in facilitating the mediation process. In 2009, the 
International Contact Group (ICG) also became a key enabler of the 
mediation process, employing hybrid mediation strategies that promoted 
vertical and horizontal relationships during the negotiations. The range of 
actors and relationships greatly enhanced the resilience and adaptive capac- 
ity of the process. The ICG also focused on enhancing the capacity of both 
parties and stimulating self-organization. After the ceasefires and two 
peace agreements were signed, insider mediation was provided by diverse 
groups within the Moro society organized under informal task forces. The 
mediation process in the Bangsamoro has been adaptive and pragmatic in 
nature. It started by relying on third-party international mediators trusted 
by all parties to generate consensus and nurture contextualized under- 
standings on how to resolve the conflict. It then progressed to using 
insider mediators to increase the levels of interdependency and self- 
organization between the parties and within the Moro society. 

In Syria, mediation efforts were first led by the Arab League and later 
by a number of UN Special Envoys of the secretary-general for Syria, 
namely Kofi Annan, Lakhdar Brahimi, Staffan de Mistura, and, more 
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recently, Geir O. Pedersen. Given the complexity and uncertainty of the 
Syrian context, the fragmentation of conflict parties, and the internation- 
alization of the conflict, it was particularly challenging for mediators to 
develop a mediation strategy that accommodated the preferences of all 
stakeholders. Up to the point of finishing this book, great power rivalry 
prevented the parties from reaching any meaningful agreement to end the 
conflict. However, all the mediators made efforts to adapt their strategies 
to domestic and systemic constraints, including by focusing on more lim- 
ited conflict management, for example local humanitarian ceasefires, rather 
than peace writ-large conflict resolution. With the UN mediation, the 
Syrian process became more inclusive over time, inviting civil society 
actors to participate directly or indirectly in the peace process. In addition, 
the mediation process also became increasingly pragmatic, for example, 
with the invitation of Iran to participate in the 2015-2016 Geneva talks. 
The focus, at times, on mitigation and on life-saving assistance and the 
protection of civilians, rather than achieving an overall peace agreement, 
revealed the adaptiveness and pragmatism of the mediation initiatives. 

All the cases presented in this volume demonstrate how the conflicts in 
question were influenced by drivers at multiple levels, from local to global. 
In particular, the Colombia case revealed the degree to which there is 
variety between different local contexts in one country, and how media- 
tion processes need to be adaptive to the specific needs of different regions, 
communities, and local contexts. At the other end of the scale, the Syria 
case demonstrated how international and regional power rivalries under- 
mined the ability of the mediators to forge peace from the bottom-up. In 
all these cases, the adaptive capacity of the mediation teams, as well as the 
negotiation teams of the parties to the conflict, was crucial to their ability 
to adapt the agenda and process considerations of the talks to stay abreast 
of and co-evolve with new emerging developments. 


The Link between Process Facilitation 
and Self-Sustainable Outcomes 


The mediators and the parties involved in any particular conflict have a 
wide range of potential styles, ranging from directed-mediation to facilita- 
tion, that they can employ. It is not possible to predetermine which style 
will be optimal in each instance, but overall, for a mediation process to end 
in a self-sustainable agreement, the Adaptive Mediation approach holds 
there will have to be a progression toward the facilitation end of the scale. 
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This is because facilitation gives more agency to the parties, allowing them 
to develop more ownership of the outcome. This, in turn, ensures that the 
outcome emerges from the context rather than from the mediator. The 
choice of style will need to be adapted to the context, and in every context 
a variety of styles could conceivably be employed, depending on the spe- 
cific state in which the conflict and mediation process is at any point. 
Employing a mediation style where the mediator plays a more active role 
in directing the discussion poses a greater risk that the parties may become 
trapped in tit-for-tat defections, but often parties start off at this end of the 
scale until a certain degree of confidence in the mediation process has 
been achieved. 

In the four case studies explored in this book, despite the variety of 
conflict and mediation contexts, there was a general progression over time 
from directed-mediation in the earlier cases to process-facilitation in the 
later cases. In Colombia, the lessons learned from the initial mediation 
experiences showed how a more directed-mediation style limited the will- 
ingness of the parties to negotiate. The mediators dominated the agenda 
in earlier mediation initiatives and that limited the agency and space of the 
parties to establish a shared understanding of the problem and pathways 
for resolving it among themselves. This approach changed during the 
FARC-EP mediation process, particularly following the exploratory meet- 
ings of 2011] near the Colombian-Venezuelan border. Since then, the par- 
ties themselves led and steered the meetings throughout the Havana 
negotiations in 2012 and beyond. One of the key mediation practices at 
the later stage of the process was to facilitate a national dialogue that 
would converge into a national agenda. Civil society actors and armed 
conflict victims were very active in the peace talks for the first time in 
Colombia, and this contributed to the peace agreement reached in 2016. 

In Mozambique, after initial failed mediation attempts by domestic 
mediators that favored more assertive mediation techniques encouraged 
by the hard-liner Guebuza administration, a new mediation process wel- 
comed high-level international mediation and a large group of external 
mediators. However, they also employed directed-mediation techniques 
that excessively dominated the mediation agenda. In the end, the pathway 
to a successful agreement resulted instead from the facilitation of direct 
dialogue between the leaders of both parties, supported by an adaptive 
mediation model that was not constrained by external interests, predeter- 
mined international standards, or the history and examples of past 
negotiations. 
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In the Philippines, the “multilayered” mediation structure strength- 
ened the interactions between the stakeholders through vertical and hori- 
zontal relationships. In general, external mediators privileged facilitation 
instead of directed-mediation techniques, providing technical, financial, 
and political support to the mediation process and promoting trust- 
building between both parties. This was combined at a later stage with 
insider mediation, which enhanced the self-organization of both parties to 
deal with subsequent shocks and uncertainty. The “Friends of Peace” 
group led by the Archbishop of Cotabato and the Insider Mediators 
Group comprised of various members of the civil society-supported track- 
two dialogue initiatives in the Bangsamoro. Through their continuous 
mediation efforts, a growing common understanding was achieved among 
the various parties to the peace process. 

In Syria, the mediation context presented persistent domestic chal- 
lenges, such as the fractured nature of the opposition, the unwillingness of 
the parties to engage in constructive negotiations, and systemic challenges, 
such as the military and political support given by regional and interna- 
tional actors and the excessive interference of great powers in the negotia- 
tion process. Despite these limitations, local and international mediators 
were at times able to negotiate temporary ceasefires to enable humanitar- 
ian access and assistance. At the more formal level, UN mediation efforts 
employed facilitation techniques to try to make the peace process more 
inclusive of civil society actors, including women. This enabled the cre- 
ation of the Syrian Constitutional Committee in 2019 with the intent to 
pave the ground for a national dialogue and a new constitution. 


From Adaptive Mediation to Conflict Resolution: The Importance 
of Agreements Emerging from the Parties Themselves 


Those mediation processes that have been the most successful in adapting 
to changing circumstances are those that have invested in processes that 
stimulate institutional learning. Institutional learning in this context refers 
to a process whereby the mediation participants, that is, the parties to the 
conflict as well as the mediation team, generate knowledge on an ongoing 
basis from the process that can inform future action. Adaptation requires 
selection among possible future courses of action based on feedback on 
the outcomes of previous choices. The more actively the mediation pro- 
cess is geared toward seeking out and processing feedback, the more likely 
it is that the mediation process will not be overwhelmed by changes in its 
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environment; the more likely it is to be innovative, resilient, and to suc- 
cessfully arrive at a settlement agreement, and the more likely the agree- 
ment is to contain elements that will ensure that the implementation of 
the agreement is equally geared toward preventing and resolving future 
emerging conflicts. 

In the case of Colombia, institutional learning was reflected in the cre- 
ation of two significant bodies. The office of the High Commission for 
Peace gave confidence to the parties participating in the mediation pro- 
cess. It was an essential step in the aftermath of the previous peace process 
where former combatants were murdered after the signature of the peace 
agreement, as was the case with the Patriotic Union. For the first time, an 
institution (functioning like a ministry) had as its only mission the achieve- 
ment of peace talks with belligerent groups. The second body created was 
the National Reincorporation Agency (NRA). Initially, this agency led the 
implementation of the National Plan for Reconciliation introduced by the 
government. Today, the NRA’s mission includes the overall economic and 
social reintegration policy related to former combatants, regardless of 
their belligerent origin (guerrilla or paramilitary groups). The NRA has 
become a key institution to address the national policy of reintegration 
and to guide international cooperation needs based on their agenda. Both 
the High Commissioner and the NRA served to institutionalize organiza- 
tional learning that facilitated ongoing adaptation, problem-solving, and 
conflict resolution. 

In Mozambique, the Manzoni mediation team remained small and dis- 
creet. The soft skills of the mediators, such as discretion and humility, were 
a fundamental element in their mediation strategy, creating an environ- 
ment of trust between the mediation team and the belligerent parties. The 
mediators were fully committed to a nationally owned peace process and 
made substantial efforts to travel to the RENAMO headquarters in the 
Gorongosa Mountains instead of suggesting meetings in the capital as 
happened in previous mediation stages. For the first time in history, 
President Nyusi and the RENAMO leader, Afonso Dhlakama, talked via 
phone, an event that would open doors for several in person meetings 
throughout the process. Subsequently, the mediators focused on encour- 
aging direct communication between the two leaders, and this new media- 
tion model quickly resulted in a ceasefire announced in December 2016. 
The same approach was effective even after Dhlakama unexpectedly passed 
away and Ossufo Momade became the RENAMO leader after a difficult 
transition. Momade met with Nyusi for the first time in the city of Beira 
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on July 11, 2018, and several rounds of direct talks took place until a new 
peace agreement was signed in August 2019. The choice to pursue direct 
dialogue was a result of institutional learning and an understanding that 
the peace process needed more Mozambican control and the direct 
involvement of the party leaders, so that an agreement could emerge from 
within instead of from outside mediation. 

While the level of institutional learning and adaptation in the case of the 
Philippines changed according to the status of the peace process, a new and 
significant finding from this case study lies in the role that self-organization 
and capacity development of diverse stakeholders engaged in conflict reso- 
lution played. It helped to mitigate tensions among those directly involved 
as well as the vested interest groups that supported them. It also helped the 
parties to focus on reconciliation and on accommodating interests among 
them. They were able to build consensus and trust among themselves while 
obtaining positive mediation outcomes through vertical networks—Manila 
to Bangsamoro—and horizontal networks—within Bangsamoro. Even 
after the signing of the peace agreement, having a framework that relied on 
insider mediators provided valuable feedback to tackle future challenges 
emerging from the peacebuilding process in Mindanao. 

In Syria, probably the most complex armed conflict today, the institu- 
tional learning process is ongoing, as states and international organiza- 
tions attempt to find ways to contribute to peace negotiations and mitigate 
the negative impact of the armed conflict. The UN mediation effort has 
tried to moderate external and domestic constraints and increasingly 
focused on building trust and bridging divides. The third and fourth UN 
Special Envoys attempted to switch from focusing excessively on external 
leverage and instead attempted to incorporate context-specific solutions. 
However, at the time of writing, the UN mediation initiative and the 
Astana negotiations had not achieved significant progress toward a politi- 
cal solution. The effectiveness of future mediation initiatives will undoubt- 
edly depend on the ability of the mediators to learn from past experience, 
adapt to changing circumstances, and develop context-specific pathways 
to bring the conflict to an end. 


Findings and Recommendations 


We have argued that a number of developments—including geopolitical 
rivalry, the atomization of conflict, and the internationalization of inter- 
nal conflicts—have challenged the mainstream liberal peace approach to 
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mediation and that analysts, policymakers, and practitioners are increas- 
ingly calling for a new approach to mediation in the twenty-first century. 
We have characterized the liberal peace approach as employing a deduc- 
tive linear causal theory of change, whereby the outcome is assumed to 
be more or less guaranteed if the liberal peace design is followed, which 
is why we have referred to it is as a determined-design model. A number 
of developments, including especially the inability of the liberal peace 
approach to bring a peaceful end to the wars in Iraq, Afghanistan, Libya, 
Yemen, and Syria, to name a few, have contributed to the erosion of the 
global public trust in the moral superiority and functional efficacy of the 
liberal peace model. These and other developments discussed in this vol- 
ume and chapter have introduced an unprecedented level of turbulence 
in an increasingly closely connected global system. While complexity is 
not new, these developments have further increased the uncertainty and 
unpredictability that would be mediators have to take into account in 
any attempt to resolve a particular conflict. The main research question 
the book attempted to answer was thus how mediators can cope and 
adapt to uncertainty and complexity in contemporary armed conflicts. 

The golden thread throughout the book was that standard mediation 
strategies have become increasingly ineffective in such complex environ- 
ments, requiring a shift from determined-designed mediation to adaptive 
mediation strategies. The book introduced the Adaptive Mediation 
approach, which is specifically designed to cope with uncertainty and 
offers mediators an alternative to the linear, staged, normative, and indi- 
vidualistic liberal peace model of mediation. Adaptive Mediation is a facili- 
tated process whereby the content of agreements emerges inductively 
from among the parties to the conflict themselves, informed by the con- 
text within which the conflict is situated. 

In this book, we analyzed four case studies of mediation in four distinct 
armed conflicts: Colombia, Mozambique, the Philippines, and Syria. 
These four cases demonstrated the extent to which mediation varies 
according to context, history, and process. For example, one common 
approach to mediation has been to wait until the parties to the conflict 
recognize for themselves that they are unable to achieve their gains 
through violence, that is, the ripeness principle introduced earlier in the 
book. While this principle seems to have been at work in at least three of 
the four cases considered in this volume, all three of these cases demon- 
strated how long this may take and how fragile and dynamic such calcula- 
tions are. In contrast, the Syrian case demonstrates that in some cases this 
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ripeness may not occur at all, especially when a conflict is fueled and sup- 
ported by external backers who use it as a proxy for their own rivalries. So, 
while ripeness is an important factor in how likely agreements reached will 
be self-sustainable, other considerations such as the harm caused by the 
ongoing conflict also motivate internal and external mediators and the 
United Nations Security Council—which has the ultimate responsibility 
for international peace and security—to make continuous attempts to per- 
suade the parties to halt the conflict, if not from a political ripeness assess- 
ment, then at least on humanitarian grounds. We have chosen to include 
the Syrian case in this volume as a constant reminder of this imperative, 
and how incredibly difficult it can be to achieve mediated peace agree- 
ments in practice. 

Some approaches tend to privilege negotiation and dialogue processes 
that involve multiple international stakeholders, as in the cases of 
Colombia, the Philippines, and, to some degree, Syria, but as the case of 
Mozambique has shown, sometimes mediation benefits from small teams 
that make the effort to gain the trust of the parties with discretion, humil- 
ity, and perseverance. Three cases, Colombia, Mozambique, and the 
Philippines, also demonstrate the value of discreet mediation processes, in 
which the mediators remain largely in the background and parties to the 
conflict rightfully occupy the foreground. We have explained why, from a 
complex adaptive systems perspective, it is necessary for the parties them- 
selves to self-organize and generate their own peace agreement, as a pre- 
requisite for self-sustainable peace. These three cases show that a limited 
process facilitation approach to mediation can enable greater participation 
in, and ownership of, the emergence of a peace agreement by the parties 
and that this is a crucial factor that influences the likely self-sustainability 
of peace agreements. 

The cases of Colombia, the Philippines, and Syria demonstrated that 
the involvement of women’s and youth groups, local community leaders, 
and insider mediators constitutes an essential strategy to enhance national 
consensus and ownership. In all these cases, international organizations, 
bilateral partners, and international mediators played an important role in 
helping build local capacities and providing the resources required to sus- 
tain the mediation efforts. However, in each case, national and local actors 
were decisive at critical moments to move these processes along, and their 
close involvement throughout the process was crucial to the self- 
sustainability, adaptive capacity, and resilience of those processes where 
agreements were reached. 
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In some conflicts, like in the Syrian case, mediators may face structural 
challenges and domestic limitations. They may need to rely on foreign 
states and seek regional powers to help broker deals among the parties. 
However, the hypothesis presented by this book, and borne out by three 
of the four cases considered, is that the most effective mediation practices 
are those that allow and enable peace to emerge from within. In this con- 
text the book explored the Adaptive Mediation approach as an alternative 
to standard determined designed approaches. Adaptive Mediation enables 
the parties to generate solutions themselves, and the role of the mediator 
is limited to facilitating the process. The aim is to support and enable the 
process, but to do so without undermining the ability of the parties to 
arrive at a self-organized agreement, as that process is seen as critical for 
the implementation and self-sustainability of the agreement. 

The three cases covered in this book that generated peace agreements— 
Colombia, Mozambique, and the Philippines—have highlighted three 
comparative advantages of the Adaptive Mediation approach, namely the 
ability to cope with uncertainty, the value of limiting the role of the media- 
tor to process facilitation, and the importance of agreements emerging 
from the parties themselves. 

In contrast to determined-design approaches, Adaptive Mediation rec- 
ognizes that our ability to understand complex systems is inherently lim- 
ited and time-bound. Complex social systems are dynamic, nonlinear, and 
emergent. This means that both the drivers and consequences of conflict 
are continuously evolving. An adaptive approach copes with this uncer- 
tainty by employing an iterative process that continuously generates new 
analyses, as well as regular reflection points where mediation teams reflect 
and make judgments regarding the changes they have identified and their 
implications for the mediation process. In Colombia, Mozambique, and 
the Philippines, those mediation processes that were able to continuously 
learn from, co-evolve with, and adapt to the fluid and changing political 
dynamics they were dealing were more effective at generating peace agree- 
ments, and those peace agreements, so far, have lasted longer and proved 
to be more self-sustainable than previous agreements. 

All four cases studies in this book support the Adaptive Mediation 
hypothesis that when the aim is a self-sustainable peace agreement, media- 
tors should limit their role to process facilitation, protect parties from 
external interests and agendas, foster inductive processes that maximize 
the capacity of the parties to self-organize, and help them generate agree- 
ments that are rooted in the local context. The Syrian case demonstrated 
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how external interference disrupted the ability of the parties to self- 
organize, especially at several critical potential tipping points, and how this 
undermined the ability of several highly experienced mediators, and the 
parties themselves, to find ways to settle on a pathway to end the conflict. 
In contrast, the mediation experiences in Colombia, Mozambique, and 
the Philippines have shown that the more the parties (or insider neutrals 
associated with them) participate in generating a shared conflict analysis, 
identifying options, and exploring pathways to agreements, the more 
likely the outcome is to reflect indigenous narratives and perspectives rel- 
evant to the context, rather than the assumptions, interests, and biases of 
the external mediators. 

Adaptive Mediation regards the emergence of this self-organizing pro- 
cess among the parties participating in the conflict as a crucial precursor 
for self-sustainable peace. As many of the failed peace agreements dis- 
cussed in this book have shown, if the parties are dependent on a mediator 
to generate agreement among themselves, they are also unlikely to find 
solutions themselves to emerging crises during the implementation phase. 
A core tenant of the Adaptive Mediation approach is thus that for peace 
agreements to be self-sustainable, they need to emerge from the parties 
themselves. 
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